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GERMAN  CULTURE  AND  THE  UNIVERSITIES 
A  retrospect 

Logicians  are  agreed  that  the  analysis  of  fallacies  forms 
the  weakest  part  of  their  traditional  science.  It  errs  by 
inclusion  and  by  defect,  omitting  mistakes  of  principle  as 
well  as  manifold  faults  of  application  which  are  recognized 
in  practise,  altho  it  would  be  difficult  to  order  them  under 
the  rubric  of  a  technical  discussion.  In  this  class  belongs 
what  may  be  termed  the  fallacy  of  facile  comparison. 
One  need  be  no  vaunter  of  the  past,  he  may  be  conscious — 
increasingly  conscious  with  experience — of  the  foreigner’s 
tendency  to  misjudge  the  countries  which  he  visits,  with 
the  years  there  comes  the  realization  of  change  in  the  per¬ 
sonal  equation — and  yet  there  is  the  comparison  of  “our 
day”  and  today,  of  then  and  now,  the  older  and  the  newer 
time,  and  the  contrast  asserts  its  sway. 

This  chance  of  error  demands  attention  if,  revisiting 
Germany,  one  thinks  back  to  his  student  life  abroad. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  later  German  culture  there  are  signs 
of  actual  change.  “Our  day”  fell  in  the  last  years  of 
Bismarck’s  rule.  In  Berlin,  as  we  came  from  lectures  or 
past  to  the  final  labors  of  the  morning,  we  stopt  to  watch 
the  color-guard  and  the  old  Kaiser  saluting  the  flag  from  his 
palace  on  the  Linden.  Moltke  we  often  saw  as,  on  foot, 
he  went  from  his  quarters  at  the  General  Staff  to  the  modest 
building  of  the  Reichstag  in  the  Leipziger  Strasse. 
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Frederick  III  was  still  in  his  splendid  prime,  no  hint  being 
evident  yet  of  the  dread  disease  which  was  to  prevent  his 
service  of  the  nation.  The  present  emperor  lived  in¬ 
conspicuously  at  Potsdam,  a  major  of  hussars;  the  crown 
prince  was  a  child  in  arms,  taught  by  his  nurse  cunningly 
to  salute  the  guard  as  they  paid  the  royal  honors  when  the 
carriage  past.  There  were  even  reminders  of  an  earlier 
time.  This  grandmother-in-Israel  had  heard  Schleier- 
macher  preach,  and  opened  her  heart  to  young  theologians, 
even  from  across  the  sea.  This  captain  was  descended  from 
old  Zieten,  and  studying  to  maintain  the  traditions  of  his 
family,  now  that  dashing  leadership  must  be  supplemented 
by  mastery  of  the  science  of  war.  Besides  echoes  of  the 
struggle  with  France,  there  were  accounts,  delightful 
accounts,  vouchsafed  us  of  the  sober,  rigorous  life  of  old 
Prussia,  before  the  coming  of  Kaiser  and  Reich,  when 
simplicity  and  thrift  had  compensated  for  a  certain  nar¬ 
rowness  of  outlook  and  had  laid  the  foundations  on  which 
the  giants  of  the  later  century  were  to  build. 

For  the  impression  which  Germany,  in  particular  which 
Prussia,  made  on  the  young  American  student  was  the 
impression  of  a  civilization  grounded  in  the  severer  virtues. 
In  politics  the  victories  of  ’70-71  had  been  garnered  in, 
and  the  German  people  already  displayed  its  consciousness 
of  power.  The  empire  had  outlived  the  problems  of  its 
earlier  years,  the  era  of  expansion  was  just  ahead.  But 
as  yet  there  was  no  prophetic  measure  of  the  change.  In 
the  winter  of  1885-86  a  few  burly  negroes,  brought  from 
Kamerun,  helped  convince  the  wondering  Berliners  that 
the  new  colonial  projects  were  more  than  idle  dreams. 
We  youngsters  marveled  rather  that  men  with  black  skins 
spoke  German — a  feat  which  at  times  we  found  it  difficult 
to  compass.  Both  natives  and  foreigners  were  denied 
vision  of  the  future.  The  Zukunjt  auf  dem  Wasser  and  the 
enlargement  of  the  navy  were  reserved  for  a  later  reign. 
Colonial  expansion  and  “peaceful  penetration”  were  un¬ 
known,  or  negligible  in  comparison  with  the  empire’s 
position  in  continental  Europe.  For  Germans,  England 
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was  still  the  nation  of  shopkeepers,  as  in  the  old  Hegelian 
days,  before  mistrust  had  changed  the  taunt  to  a  charge  of 
national  decadence.  And  if  the  bitter  heritage  of  the  war 
with  France  remained,  at  least  there  was  no  jealous  rivalry 
between  two  Teutonic  nations,  sisters  by  descent  and 
blood,  and  ruled  by  allied  houses,  yet  parted  by  mutual 
misunderstanding  which  threatens  the  peace  of  Europe 
while  it  retards  the  progress  of  the  world. 

German  social  life  also  continued  relatively  simple. 
Berlin  rejoiced  at  its  admission  to  the  ranks  of  the  great 
capitals,  but  there  was  little  of  wealth  or  elegance  to  show 
its  political  importance.  Automobiles  there  were  none, 
and  few  possest  the  means  to  purchase  them  had  they 
existed.  There  were  no  trolleys  to  dodge  on  our  way  to  the 
university,  but  only  the  cars  of  the  Grosse-Berliner-Pferde- 
Eisenbahn.  Instead  of  attending  aeroplane  races,  we 
devoted  our  leisure  to  skating  in  the  Tiergarten,  often  with 
royalty  joining  in  the  sport.  Life  was  simpler  then,  and 
after  the  early  strangeness  had  worn  off,  the  student  from 
abroad  enjoyed  a  sense  of  friendly  comfort.  Now  to  the 
returning  veteran  Berlin  seems  a  modem  Babel.  Where 
his  student  lodgings  were,  rise  great  business  houses.  The 
quiet  of  the  familiar  streets  has  given  place  to  the  roar  of  a 
metropolis.  At  least  in  the  center  of  the  city,  it  is  business 
and  luxury  and  amusement  that  claim  attention  rather 
than  politics,  or  learning,  or  art.  What  has  become  of  the 
old  Prussian  capital  in  which  it  was  beneath  the  status 
of  a  gentleman  to  engage  in  business  and  from  which  the 
unhappy  scion  of  an  older  stock  might  well  be  exiled  lest 
he  should  disgrace  his  family  by  earning  his  bread  thru 
trade?  The  military  display  persists,  as  befits  the  capital 
of  a  warlike  nation.  Great  museums  testify  to  the  intelli¬ 
gent  pursuit  of  art.  The  city  has  grown  ornate,  if  one 
cares  for  the  adornments  of  its  later  architecture  and 
monumental  art.  It  is  a  new  Berlin  the  traveler  finds, 
expanded,  rich,  and  prosperous.  But  it  knows  something 
of  later  follies  as  well  as  of  modern  progress.  And  one  is 
imprest  with  the  prominence  of  material  goods  in  the  old 
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home  of  the  ideal.  In  the  city  where  Schleiermacher 
preached  but  one  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants,  it  is  said, 
are  now  habitual  churchgoers.  The  city  in  which  Fichte 
and  Hegel  lectured  has  become  a  commercial  centre  as  well 
as  a  focus  of  Realpolitik.  The  dreamer  in  the  palace^j^is 
no  longer  a  Frederick  William  IV :  the  present  monarch  also 
cultivates  theology  and  art,  but  his  visions  include  factories 
and  steamships,  railroads  in  Asia  Minor  and  Moroccan 
commerce,  and  an  imperial  journey  may  presage  a  business 
contract. 

In  these  respects,  moreover,  Berlin  represents  the  empire, 
altho  varying  conditions  affect  the  character  of  the  change 
and  its  degree.  Munich  has  grown  as  well  as  Berlin.  But 
Munich  retains  much  of  its  homelike  character,  as  well  as 
its  superiority  in  matters  of  municipal  art.  In  Hamburg 
you  expect  commercial  greatness,  and  beneath  the  surface 
it  is  easy  to  discern  the  idealism  of  trade  itself,  even  as  at 
home.  And  there  are  older,  smaller,  simpler  communities 
in  which  the  earlier  German  culture  has  been  little  affected 
by  the  expansion  of  recent  years.  On  the  whole,  however, 
the  questions  which  a  visit  to  Germany  forces  on  the 
traveler  are  the  questions  of  our  materializing  age.  He 
returns  from  “the  land  of  the  dollars”  to  the  home  of 
science;  he  finds  German  culture  altered  by  characteristic 
developments  of  the  modern  spirit.  It  is  not  that  Ger¬ 
many  has  been  completely  materialized.  The  process 
with  her  is  partial  only,  less  pronounced  than  in  some  other 
quarters  of  the  world.  It  is  the  contrast  with  her  older 
self  which  impresses  one,  emphasized  by  certain  unlovely 
manifestations  of  the  evil  which  will  not  be  ignored.  See¬ 
ing  these,  the  visitor  understands  more  clearly  the  criti¬ 
cisms  of  present  conditions  past  by  Germany’s  own  sons. 
So  Rudolf  Eucken  writes  of  the  technical  phase  of  con¬ 
temporary  culture : 

“  Technical  work  with  its  exclusive  attention  to  results, 
its  visibly  increasing  differentiation,  its  heaping  up  of 
giant  masses,  its  development  of  harsh  contradictions,  its 
feverish  haste,  its  aggravation  of  the  struggle  for  existence. 
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becomes  typical  of  our  entire  life.  This  is  the  experience 
not  only  of  individuals  in  their  relations  one  to  another, 
but  of  mankind  as  a  whole;  it,  too,  is  drawn  into  the  whirl, 
carried  onward,  held  in  breathless  excitement,  it  becomes 
a  mere  means  for  an  onrushing  civilization  bereft  of  quiet, 
of  meaning,  and  of  reason.”^ 

Thus  the  deepest  impression  which  Germany  today 
makes  on  the  returning  student  is  a  monition  to  cultivate 
ideal  interests.  His  surprize  at  German  conditions  com¬ 
pels  attention  to  the  crisis  of  his  time- at-large.  The  issue 
is  broader  than  the  conflict  of  faith  and  unfaith,  more 
inclusive  than  the  debate  concerning  any  particular  form 
of  speculative  reflection.  Yet  it  is  not  the  question  whether 
society  is  to  avail  itself  of  the  resources  placed  at  its  dis¬ 
posal  by  man’s  conquest  of  the  forces  of  nature  and  by  his 
technical  skill.  These  benefits  are  to  be  utilized  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  welfare  of  the  average  man,  as  well  as  in  further¬ 
ing  the  enjoyments  of  the  rich.  Nor  is  it  reaction  against 
modem  progress  which  forms  our  ideal — a  reaction  against 
physical  well-being,  and  material  comforts,  or  industrial 
occupations  and  the  advantages  which  flow  from  them 
for  the  individual  or  for  society.  Later  thought,  like 
modem  life,  does  not  reject  these  achievements  of  the  age, 
but  rejoices  in  them.  Increasingly  it  seeks  to  complete 
the  task  which  it  already  has  begun,  of  penetrating  beneath 
the  surface  of  material  progress  to  its  ideal  implications. 
But  the  question  of  today — the  question  of  questions  it 
seems  to  the  veteran  returning  to  the  scenes  of  his  foreign 
study — turns  on  the  maintenance  of  our  ideal  culture. 
It  is  the  things  of  the  spirit  that  are  now  at  stake.  Are 
these  to  be  eclipsed  by  material  progress?  Is  the  life 
of  spirit  at  the  best  to  be  restricted  to  the  remnants  of 
value  which  can  be  disentangled  from  material  results? 
At  the  worst,  is  our  civilization  to  be  overborne  by  the 
external  forces,  not  to  say  the  external  temptations,  which 
so  hardly  press  upon  it?  The  surface  is  already  shadowed 
by  material  growths.  Are  they  to  eat  into  the  heart  of 

*  Der  Kampf  um  einen  geistigen  Lebensinhalt,  2d  ed.,  1907,  p.  3-4.  , 
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our  culture;  or  to  be  successfully  thrown  off,  as  we  pass 
on  to  a  happier  time? 

To  this  important  issue  the  scholar  is  summoned  to 
address  his  powers.  The  more  so  as  he  notes  the  work 
of  his  German  colleagues.  For  a  Universitdtsreise  today 
confirms  the  judgment  of  a  quarter  century  past:  the  Ger¬ 
man  universities  constitute  a  principal  bulwark  of  ideal 
culture  in  our  age.  Particularly  for  the  Fatherland  their 
influence  is  one  of  the  strongest  forces  supporting  the  life 
of  the  spirit.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  universities 
have  failed  to  profit  by  the  material  progress  of  the  day. 
On  the  contrary,  the  traveler  rejoices  to  see  that  they  have 
shared  in  the  prosperity  of  the  nation,  and  that  their 
material  equipment  has  been  brought  into  closer  ap¬ 
proximation  to  modem  standards.  Here  it  is  new  buildings 
that  have  been  erected,  or  new  foundations  created  for  the 
maintenance  of  seminaries,  laboratories,  clinics  and  other 
institutions  for  instmction  and  research.  Here — which 
perhaps  is  more  striking — old  establishments  have  been 
modernized  within,  altho  externally  they  retain  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  years  ago.  The  old  walls  are  there,  and  the 
rooms,  and,  alas,  the  benches.  But  what  with  steam 
heating,  and  electric  light,  and  weekly  cleanings,  and 
warnings  against  thieves,  and  the  rest,  one’s  German 
alma  mater  seems  adapted  for  a  generation  of  more 
luxurious  youth  than  we  were  allowed  to  be.  At  least  the 
warnings  to  guard  one’s  property  had  been  in  our  case 
unnecessary.  They  would  have  implied  possessions  to 
abstract. 

These  improvements,  moreover,  are  not  confined  to  the 
larger  city  universities :  in  some  instances  the  smaller 
institutions  have  made  the  greater  advance.  The  same 
holds  true  of  the  growth  in  point  of  numbers.  “Our” 
Berlin  of  the  winter-semester  1885-6  had  5343  matriculated 
students,  Leipzig  in  the  same  semester  3288,  Munich  2865. 
The  statistics  for  the  winter-semester  1911-12  were  Berlin 
9829,  Leipzig  5170,  Munich  6797.  During  the  same  period 
several  of  the  universities  in  the  smaller  towns  enjoyed  as 
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great,  or  even  a  greater,  rate  of  increase.  So  Bonn  advanced 
from  1070  to  3998  students,  Gottingen  from  1002  to  2505, 
Heidelberg  from  745  to  2231,  Jena  from  577  to  1738.  And 
smaller  town  itself  has  become  a  relative  term.  The  Bonn 
of  today  has  88000  inhabitants,  Jena  38000;  and  Heidel¬ 
berg,  while  it  retains  its  traditional  charm,  has  become  a 
city  of  over  56000  souls.  Nevertheless,  the  problems  of 
growth  are  more  serious  for  the  institutions  located  in  the 
great  cities  than  for  those  in  the  less  populous  communities. 
First  of  all,  because  of  the  growth  of  the  student  body. 
Ten,  or  even  five  thousand  younger  scholars  assembled 
in  one  company  form  an  inspiring  body  for  any  institution 
of  learning.  But  with  the  throngs,  the  questions  of  in¬ 
struction,  of  guidance  in  research,  of  examination,  of 
administration  become  correspondingly  complex.  And 
when  such  a  mass  is  gathered  in  a  modem  capital,  the 
contrast  with  the  university  of  former  times  is  strikingly 
enchanced.  For  both  professors  and  students  the  quiet, 
unhasting,  if  you  will,  the  restricted  life  of  the  traditional 
Hochschule  is  replaced  by  an  academic  experience  into 
which  much  of  the  msh  and  bustle  of  the  environing  metrop¬ 
olis  forces  its  way.  As  a  professor  in  Berlin  exprest  it, 
one’s  time  is  engrossed  by  engagements  or  duties  unknown 
in  the  older  days.  One  is  journeying  from  or  to  his  subur¬ 
ban  residence,  or  hurrying  to  a  meeting  in  a  remote  quarter 
of  the  city,  or  he  is  diverted  from  productive  work  by  the 
many  examinations  he  must  attend  or  by  the  multitude  of 
theses — where  is  the  opportunity  for  the  quiet  labor  of  the 
past? 

Nevertheless,  it  is  evident  that  in  some  way  the  earlier 
ideals  have  been  maintained.  The  impression  on  the 
visitor — now  himself  a  professor  hospitant-ing — confirms 
the  recollections  of  student  days  and  the  judgment  matured 
in  the  years  between:  German  scholarship  makes  an  abid¬ 
ing  impression  of  depth,  of  thoroness,  of  far-reaching 
extent.  The  standards  of  achievement  have  not  been 
lowered,  or  altered  into  conformity  to  the  “practical” 
tendencies  of  the  age.  Inquiry,  research,  discovery,  re- 
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tain  their  central  position  in  the  scheme  of  university  life. 
“Applied  science”  is  not  contemned,  but  application  is 
made  to  wait  on  principle,  the  fruitfulness  of  the  “lawful 
marriage”  being  evidenced  by  the  progress  of  later  Ger¬ 
many  in  technical  and  industrial  pursuits.  The  old  leaders, 
it  is  true,  are  no  longer  to  be  heard.  At  Berlin  in  “our” 
time  Eduard  Zeller  was  still  lecturing  on  historical  philoso¬ 
phy;  it  was  only  the  ninetieth  semester  of  his  professorial 
career,  and  twenty  semesters  were  still  to  come  before  his 
retirement  to  the  activity  of  a  private  scholar.  Friedrich 
Paulsen  was  extraordinarius,  his  promotion  retarded,  as 
gossip  went,  by  his  liberal  opinions  and  the  freedom  of  his 
utterance.  We  heard  him  in  ethics  and  introduction  to 
philosophy,  courses  out  of  which  his  well-known  works 
were  later  to  be  bom.  Alas,  that  in  these  recent  years 
he  has  been  too  early  taken  home!  In  theology  Pfleiderer 
represented  the  last  generation  of  the  famous  Tubingen 
school,  while  Bernhard  Weiss  delighted  us  by  his  mordant 
criticism  of  the  school’s  exegetical  conclusions.  At  Got¬ 
tingen,  tho  our  budding  German  was  hardly  equal 
to  the  strain,  we  were  taken  to  hear  Albrecht  Ritschl, 
then  in  the  fulness  of  his  power  and  giving  no  sign  that  a 
few  years  more  would  bring  the  end  of  his  work.  Giessen 
we  visited  to  hear  Hamack,  that  we  might  balance  the  dis¬ 
advantages  of  a  first  semester  in  so  small  a  place  against 
the  opportunity  of  study  under  a  master.  And  now,  with 
the  exception  of  the  last,  all  are  gone;  or  if  one  besides 
remain,  the  fateful  “retired”  stands  opposite  his  name 
in  the  university  lists.  A  feeling  of  sadness  steals  over  the 
old  student  as  he  revisits  the  familiar  scenes.  The  re¬ 
sponsibilities,  for  the  time  the  wonted  activities  of  his  own 
collegiate  duty  are  in  abeyance,  attached  to  the  home 
beyond  the  sea.  The  masters  of  his  German  pupilage, 
like  most  of  those  who  guided  him  at  home,  have  vanished 
from  his  ken.  Their  work  remains;  and  their  fame,  sym¬ 
bolized,  it  may  be,  in  academic  memorial  or  even  by  public 
monument.  But  the  voice,  the  counsel,  the  living  in¬ 
spiration  are  gone  beyond  recall.  And  one’s  own  youth 
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lies  behind  him.  And  who  can  replace  the  influences 
which  molded  the  scholar  when  he  himself  was  young? 
He  keeps  only  the  great  privilege  of  handing  the  torch 
onward,  of  transmitting  to  a  new  generation  of  youth, 
and  in  what  measure  his  own  strength  may  compass,  the 
ideals,  the  methods,  the  conclusions  which  he  thus  has 
learned. 

In  this  best  and  highest  loyalty  the  Germans  have 
succeeded.  The  former  masters  are  gone.  Tater  scholars 
have  followed  in  their  steps.  Under  their  leadership 
Teutonic  learning  has  been  kept  at  the  level  of  its  achieve¬ 
ment,  an  effective  counter-force  in  opposition  to  the  ma¬ 
terializing  tendencies  of  the  age.  Moreover,  German 
scholars  are  often  great  teachers  as  well.  More  often,  per¬ 
haps,  than  in  the  past  their  learning  is  rounded  out  by 
ability  to  teach  and  by  experience  of  the  world.  No 
doubt  the  dryasdust  remains :  is  his  species  anywhere 
extinct?  And  there  are  the  quainter  souls,  whose  oddities 
will  be  handed  down  to  later  generations  of  students,  as 
we  recall  the  curiosities  of  the  past.  But  there  are  also 
many  teachers  who  have  genuinely  lived  themselves  into 
the  movements  of  their  time.  Among  those  we  heard  on 
our  recent  visit  to  several  of  the  principal  universities  the 
writer  thinks  of  Troeltsch  lecturing  at  Heidelberg.  The 
subject  was  the  philosophy  of  religion  “for  members  of  all 
faculties.”  The  audience  numbered  about  two  hundred. 
The  lecturer  himself  is  now  a  man  of  forty-seven,  in  the 
fulness  of  his  prime.  A  competent  scholar,  abreast, not 
only  of  continental,  but  of  English  and  American  thinking, 
and  these  in  their  latest  phases,  he  speaks  like  a  man  of  the 
world — freely,  personally,  with  power.  As  we  listen,  he  is 
opening  the  discussion.  Now  he  quotes  the  English 
anthropologists  on  the  origin  of  religion,  now  he  speaks  of 
pragmatism,  anon  he  contends,  against  the  skeptics,  that 
whatever  else  religion  may  be,  it  continues  a  living  force 
in  our  modem  world.  The  conclusions  which  the  lecturer 
reaches  may  not  in  every  case  compel  the  listener’s  assent. 
But  whether  you  agree  or  differ,  one  fact  is  patent:  per- 
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sonality  and  scholarship  are  here  welded  into  an  effective 
teaching  force.  And  this  is  but  one  of  many  pictures 
which  the  traveler  brings  back  from  Germany  today. 
One  remembers  Eucken  at  Jena  lecturing  on  the  elder 
Fichte,  with  reminders  of  Fichte’s  own  activity  at  Jena 
hovering  round  and  the  sesquicen tenary  of  the  philosopher’s 
birth  immediately  ahead;  and  Windelband  discussing  later 
philosophy  before  so  large  an  audience  at  Heidelberg  that 
the  aula  of  the  university  was  the  only  room  adequate  for 
its  accommodation;  and  Benno  Erdmann  at  Berlin  con¬ 
sidering  the  problems  of  modern  psychology  with  a  large 
body  of  attentive  listeners,  and  speaking  with  mastery 
and  power. 

It  was  an  agreeable  experience  to  meet  scholars  of  this 
type  at  work  in  the  philosophical  field.  In  fact,  the  present 
strength  of  the  faculties  of  philosophy  proper  proved  in 
more  than  one  instance  impressive  beyond  expectation. 
And  the  influence  which  such  leaders  wield  appears  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  importance  of  their  subject.  Under 
their  inspiration  no  sign  is  evident  of  a  decline  of  the  specu¬ 
lative  impulse  among  the  Germans.  In  the  universities 
last  spring  the  available  evidence  pointed  rather  to  the 
opposite  conclusion.  When  a  master  speaks  students 
throng  to  hear  him  and  his  utterances  carry  weight,  as  a 
quarter  century  ago  we  listened  with  eagerness  to  Zeller,  to 
Paulsen,  or  to  Wundt.  In  the  lectures  themselves  one  notices 
more  often  now  the  mention  of  discussions  familiar  to  the 
American  mind.  Since  the  work  of  William  James  and  his 
co-laborers,  American  thought  has  been  more  seriously 
studied  in  Germany  and  its  results  considered  by  German 
scholars  in  the  formation  of  their  own.  At  times  this  wel¬ 
come  to  foreign  thinking  is  reluctant.  Here  and  there 
suspicion  lingers  of  philosophy  made  in  America  or  Eng¬ 
land.  And  the  German’s  attention  may  arise  from  other 
motives  than  a  reasoned  appreciation  of  this  metaphysics 
from  across  the  sea:  his  study  may  be  determined  less  by 
sympathetic  interest  than  by  his  devotion — omniscient, 
or  should  one  rather  say,  omnivorous? — to  all  matters 
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which  fall  within  his  field.  Even  sympathetic  acquaintance 
does  not  necessitate  agreement.  Our  journeyings,  as  it 
happened,  brought  us  little  into  touch  with  convinced 
adherents  of  the  pragmatic  school.  It  would  be  hasty, 
therefore,  to  draw  a  fixt  conclusion  concerning  German 
metaphysicians  as  a  class.  But  it  was  evident  that  thinkers 
not  definitely  committed  to  the  doctrine  have  felt  its  in¬ 
fluence  relatively  less  in  Germany  than  at  home.  And 
the  judgment  of  such  scholars  was  unanimous  that  the 
movement  has  already  past  its  climax.  Nevertheless,  it 
was  pleasant  to  note  their  familiarity  with  the  work  of 
American  scholars  and  to  realize  that  these,  as  the  interest 
of  their  German  colleagues  shows,  are  playing  their  part  in 
the  thinking  of  the  world. 

Breadth  of  vision,  however,  does  not  characterize  all 
university  teachers  in  Germany.  And  there  are  other 
types  besides  the  masters  whom  we  have  ventured  to 
mention  as  examples.  One  younger  scholar  we  heard 
lecturing  on  Plato.  His  discourse  gave  proof  of  abundant 
learning;  it  would  not  be  extravagant  to  say  that  he  knew 
more  about  his  subject  in  the  ratio  of  three  to  two  than  the 
average  American  philosopher  who  discusses  ancient 
thought.  But  his  American  colleague  would  surpass  him 
by  the  same  proportion  in  point  of  teaching  power.  This 
Dozent  was  slow,  diffuse,  pedantic;  and  so  dogmatic  that 
he  failed  to  perceive  the  inconsistency  of  his  own  remarks. 
It  is  absurd,  he  argued,  to  approach  the  Platonic  philosophy 
by  a  study  of  Plato’s  life.  Ueherhaupt  it  is  not  the  personal 
history  of  a  thinker  that  counts,  but  the  inner,  rational 
and  eternal  significance  of  the  ideas  which  he  strikes  out. 
Next,  meine  Herren  und  Damen,  we  begin  the  detailed 
consideration  of  our  subject:  erster  Abschnitt,  das  Lehen 
Platons! 

No  doubt  the  instance  is  extreme.  The  personal  equation 
and  the  doctrinal  belief  of  this  teacher  combined  to  fix  his 
conclusions  in  dogmatic  form.  But  the  example  illustrates 
a  principal  misgiving  suggested  by  a  new  visit  to  the  uni¬ 
versities  of  the  Fatherland.  Or  rather,  renewed  acquaint- 
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ance  confirms  the  doubts  which  had  lingered  on  from 
student  days.  The  German  scholar  is  a  master,*  but  he  is 
exposed  to  certain  perils  of  his  own.  Among  these  are  the 
dangers  of  professional  rivalry,  and  the  tendency  which 
we  have  now  in  mind  to  dogmatic  bias.  In  fact,  the 
problem  concerns  not  German  scholars  only,  but  the 
nation-at-large,  and  even  continental  culture  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  empire.  The  continental,  in  particular  the 
German,  judges  from  principles,  as  the  phrase  goes.  Aus 
Principien  he  formulates  his  inferences;  and  more,  to  a 
far  greater  degree  than  we  he  regulates  his  life  in  con¬ 
formity  with  his  abstract  views.  His  philosophy,  his 
religious  beliefs,  his  political  leanings  affect  or  even  de¬ 
termine  his  professional  associations,  his  business  con¬ 
nections,  his  social  relations.  His  clients,  his  club,  his 
friends  are  Catholic  or  protestant,  conservative  or  radical, 
one  had  almost  said  allopathic  or  homeopathic  as  the  case 
may  be.  For  confessional  distinctions  and  party  principles 
are  not  merely  elements  in  his  intellectual  character;  they 
are  major  premises  from  which  particular  actions  as  well 
as  special  conclusions  inevitably  follow.  By  contrast  the 
Anglo-Saxon  seems  an  inconsequent  individual.  He  is 
given  to  compromise  as  he  was  in  the  earlier  modern  cen¬ 
turies,  the  continental  judges,  and  so  his  culture  becomes 
incoherent,  if  not  ignoble,  at  the  point  where  thought 
affects  practise. 

The  cause  or  the  several  causes  of  this  tendency  it  might 
be  difficult  to  explain.  In  part,  one  is  tempted  to  count 
it  the  outcome  of  a  longer  course  of  evolution  in  the 
organization  of  society.  The  social  organism  here  is  older 
and  more  completely  developed :  hence  its  lines  are  more 
firmly  fixt,  its  particular  members  more  thoroly  molded 
into  expressions  of  the  principle  of  its  life.  Our  civiliza¬ 
tion  seems  incoherent  to  the  European,  to  a  degree  it 
actually  is  so,  because  it  is  younger  than  his  own,  less 
compactly  knitted  together  in  its  several  parts,  while  these 
are  less  fully  connected  into  an  ordered  whole.  But  the 
explanation  would  at  best  be  partial,  especially  as  it  leaves 
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out  of  account  the  cultural  differences  among  the  various 
older  societies.  Modem  Britain  antedates  later  Germany 
in  certain  phases  of  its  culture;  but  the  German  finds 
somewhat  of  the  same  fault  with  his  English  cousins  that 
he  charges  on  us  barbarians  from  beyond  the  ocean.  At 
this  point  one  must  think — tho  his  reflection  will  not 
satisfy  him — of  inbred  differences  of  racial  endowment. 
As  in  his  mechanical  achievements  the  German  displays 
a  remarkable  combination  of  abstract  intelligence  and 
technical  skill,  so  in  his  politics,  his  church,  his  social  enter¬ 
prise  :  his  native  speculative  impulse  carries  reflective 
influences  over  into  the  life  of  practise.  There  must  also  be 
added  the  effect  of  his  intellectual  heritage.  The  habit  of 
science  has  become  strong  with  the  German  because  in  the 
nineteenth  century  he  has  made  himself  the  leader  in 
scholarship.  He  thinks  from  principles,  and  as  few  other 
nations  he  gives  principles  effect  in  daily  life,  since  many 
of  the  principles  of  later  modem  thinking  owe  their  origin 
to  his  initiative,  and,  secondly,  since  it  is  thm  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  them  that  he  has  succeeded  in  his  national  affairs. 
His  army,  his  manufacture,  his  commerce  impress  the 
world:  they  have  been  raised  to  their  present  level  by  a 
union  of  persistent  thinking  and  unremitting  toil. 

In  whatever  way  the  tendency  be  explained,  it  includes 
manifest  dangers  for  scholarship.  These  the  Germans 
have  not  always  escaped.  The  German  scholar  shames 
you  by  his  universal  acquaintance  with  his  field.  He 
advances  knowledge  by  his  continued  devotion  to  re¬ 
search.  His  insistence  on  his  own  positions  may  itself 
enchance  the  steadiness  of  his  constmctive  work.  But 
when  once  he  has  found  his  “standpoint,”  his  conclusions 
may  bear  the  impress  of  his  theories,  his  results  may  call 
for  critical  examination  rather  than  unconsidered  accept¬ 
ance.  And  it  is  important  for  foreign  scholars  to  note 
these  facts  also.  In  recent  years  the  universities  of  the 
United  States  have  at  once  been  losing  and  gaining  touch 
with  the  universities  of  the  Fatherland.  The  stream  of 
younger  scholars  journeying  to  Germany  for  their  advanced 
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instruction  seems  unhappily  to  have  diminished.*  Ger¬ 
man  modes  of  thought,  on  the  contrary,  and  German 
methods  of  university  organization  have  maintained  their 
hold  upon  us;  in  particular  the  system  of  exchange-profes¬ 
sorships  provides  for  a  reciprocal  flow  of  influence  from 
beyond  and  across  the  sea.  In  these  various  connections 
our  debt  to  Germany  and  our  manner  of  appropriating 
her  gifts  deserve  our  thought.  We  shall  do  well  if  we 
continue  to  admire  her  scholarship  and  to  avail  ourselves 
of  the  benefits  which  it  does  not  cease  to  offer  us.  Con¬ 
tinued  personal  acquaintance  with  her  scholars  and  affec¬ 
tion  for  them,  interest  alike  in  their  methods  and  their 
conclusions  will  advance  our  culture  in  the  future  as  in 
the  past.  As  we  progress,  however,  in  our  intellectual 
life,  we  shall  not  proceed  by  slavish  imitation.  Loyalty 
to  our  German  preceptors  does  not  exclude  devotion  to 
the  best  elements  of  our  own  inheritance.  Rather  we 
shall  manifest  the  deepest  loyalty  by  uniting  the  lessons 
of  their  teaching  with  the  promptings  of  our  national 
genius.  For  in  nations  as  in  individuals  the  life  of  the 
spirit  is  not  an  isolated  phenomenon.  It  sums  up,  as  it 
conditions,  the  entire  life. 

A.  C.  Armstrong 

Wesleyan  University 

*  Cf.  the  writer’s  discussion  in  Science  for  October  4,  1912,  pp.  440-443. 
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THE  UNITY  OF  KNOWUEDGE  AND  THE  CURRIC¬ 
ULUM 

Before  the  bar  of  the  public  let  me  forthwith  plead 
guilty  and  confess  that  I  am  one  of  that  commonest  type 
of  modem  criminals,  or  paranoiacs,  a  college  reformer. 
If  epidemics  of  anti-social  activity  be  due  largely  to  sugges¬ 
tion,  some  gunman  of  the  intellectual  world,  perhaps  some 
policeman  in  the  Republic  of  Letters,  has  given  us  an 
unusually  contagious  example  of  assault  and  battery  on 
Alma  Mater.  If  such  phenomena  are  diseases,  the 
cacoethes  mutandi  has  infected  us  all.  I,  too,  have  con¬ 
tracted  the  suggestion,  or  bacillus,  and  have  a  theory  to 
propound. 

My  thesis  is  that  much  of  the  unreality,  unpracticality 
and  lack  of  inspiration  charged  not  altogether  unjustly 
against  our  academic  instruction,  is  due  to  a  want  of  co¬ 
ordination  in  the  studies,  to  the  disconnected  way  in  which 
fragmentary  information  is  imparted  in  the  divers  arts  and 
sciences,  all  of  which  properly  are,  and  should  be  shown  to 
be,  parts  of  one  great  whole.  The  curriculum  resembles 
a  picture  puzzle  rather  than  a  work  of  art.  The  student 
is  offered  a  number  of  small  blocks,  on  one  of  which  he 
sees  a  face,  on  another  some  stars,  on  a  third  a  tree  (with 
a  Greek,  or  a  square  root)  and  is  told,  or  oftener  is  left  to 
find  out  for  himself,  that  when  all  of  the  many  parts  are 
properly  combined,  they  will  reproduce  a  famous  painting. 
Now  the  arrangement  of  picture  puzzles  may  be  con¬ 
sidered,  according  to  taste,  either  as  harmless  diversion 
or  as  salutary  discipline,  but  is  it,  I  submit,  the  correct 
way  to  study  art?  Even  supposing  our  student  puts  the 
whole  together  in  the  end,  which  is  far  from  being  the 
universal  rule,  is  it  not  more  than  doubful  whether  his 
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appreciation  of,  say,  the  Sistine  Madonna,  would  be  in¬ 
creased  by  having  the  masterpiece  treated  in  this  way? 

bet  us  at  least  show  him  the  whole  first.  Let  us  lead  him 
into  the  universe  and  turn  on  all  the  lights  at  once,  rather 
than  bringing  him  into  it  in  the  dark  and  then  throwing 
a  flash-light  now  into  this  comer,  now  into  that.  If  he  be 
dazzled,  it  is  with  wholesome  emotion,  inspiring  wonder 
rather  than  blinding  bewilderment.  At  the  very  outset 
of  the  college  course,  set  before  him,  in  a  panorama  in¬ 
finitely  reduced  in  scale  but  true  to  proportion,  the  whole 
scheme  of  things  entire  as  we  know  them.  Tell  him  first 
of  the  infinitude  of  space,  of  the  mathematical,  physical 
and  chemical  properties  of  matter  as  far  as  needful  to  give 
him  some  conception  of  its  nature ;  then  let  the  star  clusters 
swim  into  his  ken,  and  in  his  mind’s  eye  collide  to  generate, 
amid  unthinkable  heat,  light  and  energy,  the  spiral,  stellar 
cosmos  that  we  see.  Then  the  motions,  the  composition 
and  the  forming  of  the  earth,  and  its  gradual  shrinking  and 
cooling,  producing  oceans  and  continents,  should  be  ex¬ 
plained.  Now  begins  the  epic  of  life,  with  cells  of  proto¬ 
plasm  urged  on  from  within  by  the  indomitable  elan  vital, 
driven  on  from  without  by  remorseless  competition  to 
evolve  ever  higher  and  more  complex  forms,  vegetable 
and  animal.  Biology  would  show  these  forms  developing 
digestive  and  reproductive  organs,  muscles,  skeleton, 
nerves  and  brain,  until  finally  man  emerges,  a  proper  study 
for  psychology  and  anthropology.  Let  history  commence 
with  the  first  glimmerings  of  language  and  the  earliest 
use  of  tools  and  of  fire,  and  be  continued  without  a  break 
in  that  sublime  drama  in  which  cultures,  empires,  nations, 
religions  and  civilizations  pass  as  in  the  gorgeous  pomp 
of  a  Roman  triumph.  Finally  art,  economics,  sociology, 
literature,  would  reveal  to  the  scholar  the  deeper  mean¬ 
ings  of  the  historic  evolution;  and  last  of  all  philosophy — 
defined  by  James  as  a  determined  effort  to  think  clearly — 
might  again,  in  the  light  of  the  data  now  acquired,  re¬ 
construct  the  whole  in  that  synthesis  without  which  most 
of  the  meaning  of  the  separate  disciplines  is  lost. 
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Such  a  program  will,  perhaps,  make  the  reader  lose  his 
breath,  and  the  greater  scholar  he  is  the  more  likely  this 
will  be.  Surely  it  would  be  easier  to  reduce  Paradise  lost 
to  a  limerick  than  to  epitomize  all  knowledge  in  thirty 
lectures.  But,  after  all,  the  argument  of  an  epic  could 
be  given  in  five  lines,  and  some  sort  of  general  impression, 
not  of  the  whole  content  but  of  the  nature  and  relation  of  the 
various  sciences,  could  be  made  in  a  short  course.  All  I 
contend  is  that  any  such  conception,  any  notion  at  all  of 
the  unity  of  knowledge  would  be  preferable  to  the  usual 
complete  absence  of  this  idea.  It  is  an  axiom  of  pedagogy, 
tho  one  often  forgotten  in  practise,  that  science  implies 
classification;  that  to  teach  or  learn  a  thing  we  must  relate 
it  to  the  body  of  already  assimilated  matter;  that  if  we 
give  a  frame,  a  logical  skeleton,  the  individual  facts  will 
stick  to  it  of  themselves,  whereas  if  we  offer  only  the  indi¬ 
vidual  facts  they  will  form  a  flabby,  incoherent  mass  and 
melt  away  before  the  warm  impact  of  more  immediately 
pressing  interests. 

All,  naturally,  could  not  be  done  in  one  introductory 
course.  The  whole  curriculum  should  be  arranged  on  the 
logical  scheme  here  outlined.  The  controversy  between  the 
old  classics  and  the  new  sciences  will  never  be  decided  right 
until  it  is  decided  historically,  that  is,  in  the  perspective 
of  the  whole.  Our  new  light  shows  that  Greece  is  more 
glorious  and  Rome  grander  than  ever  they  seemed  before, 
but  necessarily  they  occupy  a  smaller  relative  place  in  the 
world  of  the  twentieth  century,  bounded  in  space  and  time 
by  limits  approaching  infinity,  than  they  did  in  the 
sixteenth  century — when  our  curriculum  took  shape — when 
the  world  was  thought  to  be  but  a  few  thousand  miles 
broad  and  a  few  thousand  years  old.  Placing  our  studies 
in  the  new  scheme  would  also  go  far  to  solve  the  vext 
question  of  electives;  at  least  the  student  would  no  longer 
plunge  blindly  as  in  a  lottery,  either  putting  all  his  capital 
into  a  single  venture  or  scattering  it  broadcast  as  chance 
directs.  Much,  too,  might  be  done  by  individual  teachers, 
each  endeavoring  to  relate  his  subject  with  all  others  rather 
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than  to  isolate  it.  If  some  of  us  are  so  engrossed  in  our 
own  department  that  we  see  no  others,  and  if  many  of  us 
are  afflicted  by  a  nervous  dread  of  treading  on  our  col¬ 
leagues’  toes,  it  is  our  own  fault  that  our  disciples  do  not 
see  the  vital  bearing  and  purport  of  our  teaching,  bet 
us  change  all  this,  seeking  rather  than  avoiding  avenues 
leading  to  other  fields  of  knowledge.  Mathematics,  for 
example,  is  at  once  made  practical  and  important  by  re¬ 
lating  it  to  astronomy,  physics  and  chemistry,  by  showing 
its  connection  with  logic,  and  by  occasionally  raising  such 
philosophic  questions  as  whether  it  is  an  analytic  or  a 
synthetic  science,  the  answer  to  which  involves  the  whole 
antithesis  of  empiricism  and  transcendentalism.  Language, 
also,  is  bound  by  a  thousand  threads  to  psychology  and 
history,  and  the  subject  matter  of  every  literature  is  some 
phase  or  other  of  science  or  of  art.  History  above  all  should 
be  the  clearing  house  of  all  the  disciplines,  permeating  and 
correlating,  lending  and  borrowing  in  a  commerce  equally 
gainful  to  all  parties.  Many  a  tree  of  knowledge,  at  present 
barren,  would  blossom  with  new  life  and  vigor  by  means  of 
cross-fertilization  with  its  fellows. 

It  is  also  to  be  hoped  that  the  adoption  of  the  plan  here 
outlined  would  endow  undergraduate  instruction  with  more 
freedom  than  is  at  present  usual.  The  larger  the  hall  the 
fresher  the  air;  and  if,  so  to  speak,  our  classroom  were 
“all  outdoors”  there  could  be  no  stifling  atmosphere  al¬ 
ready  breathed  by  ten  generations.  If  he  but  once 
glimpsed  the  whole,  the  student  could  not  mistake  for  it 
a  mere  part;  if  nothing  could  be  kept  from  him,  nothing 
would  be  withheld  by  the  teacher.  The  pupil  would  thus 
escape  that  deadening  narcotic,  the  suspicion,  occasionally 
justified  by  our  treatment  of  him,  that  there  is  something 
behind  the  scenes,  something  too  dangerous  or  too  esoteric 
ever  to  be  alluded  to  by  the  teacher.  Next  to  the  lack  of 
correlation  in  the  courses,  it  is  this  that  makes  many  young 
people  look  for  light  elsewhere  than  to  the  classroom, 
and  also  makes  them  harbor  a  deep  resentment  at  what 
they  rightly  consider  a  tampering  with  their  intellectual 
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integrity.  Rather  than  this  result,  it  would  be  better  to 
give  even  some  emphasis  to  unsound  authors  or  false 
theories;  to  ventilate  old  heresies  and  novel  hypotheses 
as  freely  and  as  fully  as  long  accepted  creeds  and  classic 
systems.  If  we  but  give  him  the  right  material  and  per¬ 
fect  freedom,  the  student  will  and  must  make  his  own 
vital  synthesis,  and  achieve  that  ideal  of  culture,  the  real 
assimilation  in  his  own  experience  and  personality  of  all 
that  is  taken  into  his  mind.  Showing  him  life  steadily 
and  whole,  avoiding  all  bias,  does  not  imply  a  negative 
method,  leading,  after  more  or  less  gyration,  nowhere. 
If  the  curriculum  be  but  a  parallelogram  of  forces  so 
balanced  and  conflicting  that  their  resultant  is  zero,  let  us 
take  some  easier  method  of  arriving  at  that  consummation. 
The  life  of  animal  appetite  and  volition  is  preferable  to  the 
suicide  of  complete  skepticism. 

This  consideration  leads  naturally  to  the  supreme  argu¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  the  course  here  urged,  which  is  that  it 
would  best  serve  the  cause  of  progress,  understanding  by  that 
word,  first,  increasing  knowledge  and  mastery  of  the 
forces  of  nature  (a  form  of  adaptation  to  environment), 
and  secondly,  the  material  betterment  of  the  race.  Is 
there  any  surer  way,  is  there  any  rational  way  at  all,  of 
giving  a  young  man  the  momentum  necessary  to  make  him 
an  enthusiastic  worker  in  the  cause  on  which  the  whole 
future  of  mankind  depends,  than  to  draw  him  along  the 
line  of  march,  hitching  his  wagon,  as  it  were,  to  the  power 
which  has  been  steadily  moving  upward  from  the  be¬ 
ginning?  Just  as  a  piece  of  iron  surrounded  by  an  electric 
current  becomes  a  magnet  and  then  spontaneously  assumes 
the  position  of  the  earth’s  magnetic  poles,  so  the  mind, 
exposed  to  the  drama  of  the  world,  worked  upon  by  the 
currents  of  evolution  and  advancement,  lasting  from  the 
first  known  aeon  to  the  present,  naturally  falls  into  the 
position  and  direction  of  the  whole.  Let  cynics  cavil  as 
they  please;  demolish  our  definition  of  progress,  prove  to 
their  own  satisfaction  the  worthlessness  of  life  and  the 
probable  destruction  of  the  race,  doubt  the  evidence  of 
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our  senses  and  of  our  syllogisms,  call  in  question  the  reality 
of  truth  itself ;  we  only  answer  that  we  have  the  will  to  live, 
the  appetite  for  experience,  that  we  want  life  more  abun¬ 
dantly,  that  we  must  and  will  struggle  for  more  life  and  more 
light  passionately  and  forever,  that  we  will  master  nature 
and  conquer  stupidity  and  suffering  simply  because  we  will 
it.  We  who  have  seen  the  most  glorious  vision  and  the 
most  stupendous  drama  ever  revealed  to  the  eyes  of  any 
generation,  have  so  caught  the  spirit  of  that  eternal  battle 
that  nothing  seems  to  us  so  well  worth  while  as  to  do  our 
part  in  it.  With  this  spirit,  not  at  all  by  emotional  artifice, 
but  simply  by  showing  the  facts  as  they  appear  to  us,  we 
must  innoculate  our  students.  We  must  train  them,  as 
Cromwell's  soldiers  were  trained,  to  march  like  machines 
but  to  fight  like  maniacs.  Let  us  make  them  as  efficient 
and  as  well  equipped  to  do  their  work  as  the  engines  in  our 
locomotives,  but  let  us  not  forget  to  kindle  that  inner  fire 
without  which  they  remain  inert  and  useless.  Both  ends 
can  and  ought  to  be  accomplished  simultaneously;  the  one 
by  the  daily  drill  of  the  classroom,  the  other  by  such  co¬ 
ordination  of  liberal  studies  as  shall  give  our  young  men  that 
vision  without  which  the  people  perish — the  vision  of  the 
evolving  universe. 


Amherst,  Mass. 


Preserved  Smith 


■1 


III 

EDUCATION  AT  THE  MEETING  OF  THE  BRITISH 

ASSOCIATION 

To  pay  a  visit  to  the  Old  Home  is  always  pleasant,  but 
to  go  back  as  a  guest  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Science  is  a  rare  pleasure  indeed.  This 
good  fortune  happened  to  us  last  summer  and  enabled  us 
to  attend  the  meetings  of  Section  U,  and  to  hear  our  col¬ 
leagues  across  the  water  discuss  the  subject  of  their  life 
work  and  ours — educational  science. 

The  British  Association  is  putting  into  effect  the  recent 
advice  of  a  leading  British  statesman  to  his  countrymen, 
to  “  think  imperially.”  It  is  not  made  up  of  insular- minded 
people  but  of  men  and  women  whose  concern  is  the  welfare 
of  the  human  race.  Its  cause  is  the  advancement  of  science 
and  science  is  not  local  or  racial,  but  world-wide  in  its 
interest  and  in  the  number  of  them  that  serve  it.  Re¬ 
membering  this  the  British  Association  regularly  invites 
to  its  meetings  representatives  of  science  from  the  different 
countries  of  the  world.  One  will  find  a  goodly  delegation 
of  Germans  and  of  Frenchmen  there.  He  will  also  find 
scientific  men  from  Denmark  and  Sweden,  from  Italy  and 
Austria,  from  Japan  and  America,  and  particularly  strong 
delegations  from  the  colonies  of  the  Empire. 

The  British  Association  is  not  only  an  international 
clearing  house  of  investigation  and  discovery,  it  is  a  power¬ 
ful  agency  for  keeping  the  colonies  in  touch  with  the  mother 
country  as  it  distributes  its  patronage  thruout  the  Empire. 
Distance  is  not  a  bar  to  its  life-giving  labors.  It  is  peripa¬ 
tetic.  Within  recent  years  its  annual  meetings  have  been 
held  in  Canada  and  in  South  Africa,  and  its  next  meeting 
it  plans  to  hold  in  Birmingham  and  the  next  one  in 
Australia.  Thus  it  rides  a  circuit  of  the  cities  of  the  Empire. 
Forty-five  years  ago  it  held  its  annual  meeting  at  Dundee, 
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and  on  September  4,  1912,  its  membership  again  gathered 
at  that  city. 

Dundee  is  the  third  city  in  Scotland  in  point  of  popula¬ 
tion  and  the  second  in  commercial  importance.  The 
soil  of  its  part  of  Scotland  is  thickly  carpeted  with  history 
whose  velvety  tread  is  right  pleasing  to  the  visitor  from 
other  lands.  Across  the  way  in  St.  Andrews  is  the  horrible 
Bottle  Dungeon  to  which  prelatical  partisanship  consigned 
the  enemies  of  the  Faith.  Just  beside  it  are  the  fragments 
of  the  dismembered  skeleton  of  one  of  the  finest  cathedrals 
of  Europe  which  was  razed  to  the  ground  by  the  fury  of  a 
Protestant  mob.  These  Scotchmen  take  their  religion 
seriously.  In  old  days  they  took  their  border  wars 
seriously  too,  as  the  battle  fields  nearby  show.  Right 
here  too  is  Glamis  Castle  and  Dunsinane,  words  still  of 
ominous  tragedy  to  every  Anglo  Saxon  heart. 

Of  the  present  city  of  Dundee  with  its  160,000  people 
and  its  tributary  population  of  30,000  in  its  suburbs,  no 
better  evidence  could  have  been  given  as  to  the  kind  and 
quality  of  the  men  and  women  who  dwell  in  it,  than  is 
shown  by  the  sort  of  handbook  which  they  prepared  for 
distribution  to  their  guests.  It  is  not  a  promoter’s  pro¬ 
spectus.  It  is  an  historical  and  scientific  survey  of  the  life 
of  their  city  and  it  bears  abundant  witness  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  intention  and  the  effort  of  the  citizens  of 
Dundee  to  make  their  home  what  Aristotle  declared  that  a 
city  should  be,  “a  place  where  men  live  a  common  life  for 
a  noble  end.”  There  are  many  claims  which  the  seaport 
on  the  Tay  makes  for  attention.  But  the  chief  claim  of 
all,  as  every  member  of  the  British  Association  testifies, 
is  the  rare  and  gracious  hospitality  of  her  people.  To 
those  who  were  privileged  to  be  there  the  city  will  ever  be 
”  Dundee  the  hospitable.” 

As  this  is  to  be  an  article  on  education,  and  as  Scottish 
education  is  particularly  well  worth  studying,  it  should  make 
some  reference  to  the  educational  opportunities  which 
Dundee  provides  for  its  young  people.  Education  has  al¬ 
ways  been  one  of  the  forms  of  devotion  in  Scotland,  and  no 
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small  part  of  the  influence  which  planted  education  on 
American  soil  came  from  the  schools  of  that  Protestant 
land.  But  Scotch  devotion  to  education  goes  back  a  long 
way  beyond  the  time  of  John  Knox.  In  1494,  while 
Columbus  was  still  busy  with  his  discoveries,  the  Scotch 
Parliament,  in  the  reign  of  James  IV,  past  an  act  which 
read  “  It  is  statute  and  ordained  thru  all  the  realm,  that  all 
barons  and  freeholders,  that  are  of  substance  put  their 
eldest  sons  and  heirs  to  the  schools  from  the  time  they  are 
six  or  nine  years  of  age  to  remain  at  the  grammar  schools 
till  they  be  competently  founded  and  have  perfect  Latin; 
and  thereafter  to  remain  three  years  at  the  schools  of  art 
and  jurisprudence,  so  that  they  may  have  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  the  laws;  thru  the  which  justice  may  re¬ 
main  universally  thru  all  the  realm.”  The  oldest  of  the 
universities  of  Scotland,  that  of  St.  Andrews,  just  across 
the  Tay  from  Dundee,  grew  out  of  the  monastic  and 
cathedral  schools  of  the  ecclesiastical  capital  of  the  nation 
at  an  early  day.  Its  charter  as  a  studium  generate  goes 
back  to  the  year  1411.  University  College,  located  in 
Dundee,  is  an  integral  part  of  this  venerable  and  powerful 
university.  In  1910  the  college  numbered  218  students 
and  at  St.  Andrews  the  number  was  353.  In  1905  Scotland 
instituted  a  system  of  training  colleges  for  the  proper 
preparation  of  teachers  for  the  public  schools.  In  close 
proximity  to  University  College,  the  Provincial  Training 
College  is  being  erected.  It  will  provide  for  400  students 
and  beside  it  a  practise  or  demonstration  school  to  accom¬ 
modate  400  pupils  and  to  provide  a  school  career  from  the 
infant’s  school  stage  to  the  end  of  the  secondary  school 
period,  is  going  up.  This  training  college  is  distinctly  a 
professional  school.  Its  relations  with  the  University  are 
very  close,  as  its  students  may  take  university  work  and 
university  students  and  graduates  come  to  it  for  training 
in  the  science  and  the  art  of  teaching. 

The  high  school  of  Dundee  is  the  direct  successor  of  the 
burgh  grammar  school  in  whose  early  monastic  pred¬ 
ecessor  the  patriot  William  Wallace  was  educated  about 
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the  year  1290.  It  is  a  thoroly  equipped  center  of  in¬ 
struction  and  has  an  athletic  ground  five  acres  in  extent 
where  boys,  and  on  certain  days  of  the  week  girls  too,  play 
under  the  direction  of  supervisors  from  the  school.  There 
are  forty  teachers  in  its  staff.  Twenty-four  are  men  and 
sixteen  are  women.  In  each  of  its  departments  of  English, 
classics,  modem  languages,  mathematics,  science  and  music, 
four  specialists  are  employed.  In  the  department  of 
drawing  there  are  three. 

Most  interesting  of  all,  however,  is  the  system  of  ele¬ 
mentary  instruction,  which  Dundee  has  provided.  Here 
we  find  systematic  instruction  in  domestic  science  to  train 
girls  in  the  care  of  the  well-ordered  home,  manual  instruction 
organized  on  a  continuous  basis  thru  all  the  stages  of  the 
primary  school,  a  system  of  schools  of  a  remedial  and 
alleviative  character,  social  and  recreative  work,  etc.,  etc., 
showing  that  the  city  is  making  indeed  “a  vigorous  and 
philanthropic  struggle  against  ignorance,  squalor,  and  un¬ 
healthy  social  conditions.” 

According  to  the  Education  Code  of  Scotland,  pro¬ 
vision  must  be  made  in  every  department  of  the  primary 
school  for  instmction  in  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic. 
The  other  subjects  which  must  be  included  in  the  scheme 
of  work  of  all  divisions  are  physical  exercises,  needle  work 
for  girls,  singing  and  drawing.  For  the  junior  and  senior 
divisions,  nature  study,  English,  history  and  geography 
are  required.  Hand  work  of  some  sort  is  found  in  all 
divisions  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest.  Pupils  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  finish  this  course  at  or  about  the  age  of  twelve 
and  to  show  their  competence  to  go  on  to  the  supplementary 
and  higher  grade  schools  by  passing  “the  qualifying  ex¬ 
amination,”  which  is  the  test  prescribed  by  the  Scotch 
Education  Department.  Having  past  this  test  the  pupil 
must  elect  whether  he  shall  go  on  to  a  supplementary 
course  or  enter  a  higher  grade  school. 

The  supplementary  courses  are  intended  for  pupils  who 
do  not  desire  or  are  unfitted  for  a  secondary  course.  The 
Scotch  Education  Department  has  put  it  that  “such 
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pupils  will  derive  more  benefit  by  employing  the  final  years 
of  their  school  life  in  better  consolidating  the  knowledge 
which  they  have  already  acquired  and  in  giving  it  a  prac¬ 
tical  turn  toward  those  affairs  of  life  on  which  they  are 
about  to  enter  than  in  adding  to  it  a  smattering  of  new 
subjects  which  they  have  no  intention  to  pursue.”  Such 
supplementary  courses  for  pupils  over  twelve  years  of  age 
include  English  grammar  and  composition,  history  and 
geography;  arithmetic;  duties  of  citizenship;  singing,  draw¬ 
ing  and  nature  study;  laws  of  health  and  physical  exer¬ 
cises;  elementary  mathematics,  algebra,  geometry  and  wood 
work  for  boys;  needle  work,  cookery,  laundry  (including 
housewifery)  for  girls. 

Dundee  has  recently  led  in  the  innovation  of  centralizing 
the  supplementary  courses  in  one  part  of  the  city  in  one 
school  entirely  devoted  to  that  purpose.  The  great  merit 
of  this  pioneer  undertaking  in  the  Stobswell  school  lies 
in  its  success  in  cultivating  the  interest  and  widening  the 
mental  outlook  of  its  pupils  while  furnishing  them  with 
practical  instruction  to  fit  them  for  the  duties  of  life.  This 
is  a  model  school  for  pupils  from  twelve  to  sixteen  years  of 
age  which  other  cities  have  already  begun  to  copy.  Pro¬ 
vision  is  made  in  two  other  schools  with  five-year  courses 
of  secondary  grade  for  those  pupils  who  completing  the 
work  of  the  primary  schools  at  twelve  years  of  age  elect 
an  academic  training.  At  the  end  of  three  years  of  the 
course  they  take  their  intermediate  certificates  and  after 
two  or  three  years  more  their  leaving-certificates  which 
admit  them  to  the  universities.  These  two  secondary 
schools  are  board  schools.  The  high  school  referred  to 
above  is  under  the  control  of  its  own  board  of  trustees  and 
is  an  endowed  school.  The  School  Board  has  no  part  in 
directing  its  work. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  educational  setting,  for  the 
discussions  of  the  section  of  the  British  Association  which 
deals  with  education,  was  complete.  The  attendance  at 
the  meetings  of  this  section  was  not  large  but  it  included 
many  of  the  leaders  in  education  in  Great  Britain.  First 
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of  all  and  claiming  special  attention  came  the  address  of  the 
president  of  the  section  for  the  year,  Professor  John  Adams, 
of  the  University  of  London.  His  subject  was  An  Ob¬ 
jective  Standard  in  Education.  To  put  the  question  which 
he  proposed  for  consideration  he  quoted  from  a  former 
president  of  the  section :  “If  we  take  science  to  mean,  as 
commonly  understood,  organized  knowledge,  and  if  we  are 
to  test  the  claim  of  any  body  of  facts  and  principles  to  be 
regarded  as  science  by  the  ability  to  predict,  which  the 
knowledge  of  these  facts  and  principles  confers,  can  we  say 
that  there  exists  an  organized  and  orderly  arrangement  of 
educational  truth,  or  that  we  can  logically,  by  any  causative 
sequence,  connect  training  and  character  either  in  the 

individual  or  in  the  nation? . It  is  very  doubtful 

whether  we  can  say  that  educational  science  is  yet  suffi¬ 
ciently  advanced  to  satisfy  these  tests.’’  Is  our  knowledge 
of  education  organized?  Certainly  not  well  organized. 
We  are  told  that  there  is  hardly  an  important  statement 
made  by  a  writer  on  education  that  can  not  be  met  by  a 
direct  contradiction  in  the  works  of  some  other  educational 
writer.  Yet  it  is  increasingly  evident  that  educational 
theory  is  consolidating.  If  we  compare  any  two  schools 
we  shall  find  that  the  points  of  agreement  far  outnumber 
the  points  of  difference.  In  some  of  the  professions  it  is 
customary  to  speak  familiarly  of  “the  books’’  meaning  the 
standard  works  to  which  appeal  is  constantly  made.  If 
among  teachers  we  have  not  reached  this  stage,  we  are 
obviously  far  on  the  way  toward  it.  The  books  are  there, 
but  the  profession  needs  some  time  yet  before,  in  its  own 
deliberate  way,  it  recognizes  their  importance.  By  and  by 
it  will  realize  the  fact  that  it  has  at  its  disposal  material 
that  will  enable  it  to  prophesy  and  thus  fulfil  the  second 
condition  imposed  upon  all  who  lay  claim  to  scientific 
knowledge.  It  is  true  that  in  the  past  there  was  little 
diffidence  about  prophesying;  it  was  the  fulfilment  that 
gave  trouble. 

Education  is  not  yet  a  fully  developed  science  but  it  has 
at  last  entered  upon  the  stage  of  scientific  method  and  is 
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seeking  to  free  itself  from  mere  empiricism.  In  this 
struggle  there  are  two  possible  lines  of  action.  The  first 
is  natural  and  pleasant.  It  consists  in  superimposing 
principles  upon  the  facts  of  the  case.  The  educational 
theorist  invents  or  assumes  certain  broad  general  principles, 
then  proceeds  to  fit  in  all  the  observed  facts  and  often 
shows  great  skill  in  the  process.  The  other  method  by 
which  a  study  may  strive  to  escape  from  mere  empiricism 
is  by  dealing  with  observed  results  so  as  to  reach  the  under¬ 
lying  principles.  Obviously  this  at  once  introduces  the 
experimental  method,  since  no  satisfactory  progress  can  be 
made  by  mere  passive  observation. 

This  is  the  stage  we  have  now  reached  in  educational 
theory.  We  are  passing  from  an  appeal  to  experience  to 
an  appeal  to  experiment.  Experimenting  itself  is  a  train¬ 
ing  in  prophesying  results.  But  in  this  training  there  is 
need  for  some  recognized  standard,  without  it  there  can  be 
no  general  agreement  among  investigators.  Accordingly 
the  first  step  is  to  establish  such  a  standard.  It  must 
be  an  objective  standard;  individual  opinion  as  to  cause 
and  effect  will  not  do.  According  to  some  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  was  won  on  the  playing  fields  of  Eton;  according 
to  others  the  battle  of  Colenso  was  lost  there.  The  personal 
equation  in  astronomy  is  in  fact  nothing  but  the  elimination 
by  quantitative  methods  of  the  disturbing  subjective 
elements. 

If  education  is  to  rank  as  a  science  it  can  not  do  so  by 
virtue  of  its  use  of  psychology,  which  itself  has  an  insecure 
foothold  among  the  sciences.  Education  is  more  than 
applied  psychology.  Nothing  better  illustrates  the  grop¬ 
ing  of  education  after  a  scientific  basis  than  the  present 
demand  for  some  means  of  determining  which  children  are 
“defective”  and  which  merely  dull.  The  teachers  lack 
psychological  knowledge,  the  doctors  lack  a  knowledge 
of  education.  Neither  profession  possesses  the  requisite 
equipment.  The  important  point  in  this  competition  of 
the  two  professions  is  the  recognition  of  the  need  for  an 
objective  standard.  Of  late  the  quantitative  method  of 
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dealing  with  educational  problems  has  been  greatly  de¬ 
veloped.  Karl  Pearson’s  product  moment  formula  has 
enabled  us  to  make  an  accurate  arithmetical  statement 
of  the  amount  of  correlation  that  exists  between  series  of 
quantitative  data.  By  the  application  of  this  formula, 
and  the  simpler  formulas  of  Professor  Spearman,  it  is  now 
possible  to  correlate  a  great  many  facts  that  were  formerly 
treated  as  having  only  a  problematic  connection  with  each 
other.  If  these  formulas  produce  really  reliable  results 
we  have  at  our  command  a  means  of  answering  definitely 
and  definitively  a  great  number  of  questions  that  have 
hitherto  been  regarded  as  more  or  less  legitimate  matter 
for  the  professional  controversalist.  The  vext  question  of 
“formal  training’’  may  be  set  at  rest  once  and  for  all  by  a 
sufficiently  extended  series  of  correlations  of  the  results  of 
pupils’  progress  in  certain  subjects.  The  peculiarity  of 
this  method  of  dealing  with  correlations,  is  that  once  we 
have  handed  over  our  facts  to  the  formulas,  the  process 
passes  out  of  our  hands  altogether,  we  have  only  to  work  out 
our  equations  and  the  results  make  their  appearance. 
Here  we  certainly  seem  to  have  reached  an  objective 
standard. 

Some  object  to  such  an  elimination  of  humanity  from  all 
human  problems.  It  must  be  pointed  out  to  them  that  all 
human  problems  must  begin  with  the  individual  and  end 
with  the  individual.  All  the  intermediate  process  may  be 
carried  on  in  the  pure  objective  of  quantity,  without  de¬ 
humanising  the  application  of  its  results.  Apart  from  de¬ 
humanising  there  are  two  real  dangers.  First  that  the 
investigator  may  be  satisfied  with  too  few  cases.  Second 
that  the  subjective  element  may  cause  error  in  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  data.  It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the 
Pearson  and  other  formulas  are  merely  means  of  dealing 
with  material  already  acquired.  It  is  only  to  this  extent 
that  they  supply  an  objective  standard.  Many  of  the 
recognized  sciences  are  in  no  better  case. 

The  hope  of  education  as  a  science  lies  in  the  proper 
manipulation  of  the  method  of  experiment.  Those  who 
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have  pursued  it  have  always  asked  questions  but  they  have 
not  always  waited  for  an  answer.  In  the  newer  investiga¬ 
tions  questions  are  set  forth  in  great  detail  and  their  answers 
are  sought  thru  carefully  worked  out  experiments. 

In  a  recent  number  of  Child  study,  Mr.  W.  H.  Winch 
gives  an  example  of  this  method  and  its  results.  His 
question  is  whether  one  gets  better  results  in  working 
“problems”  in  arithmetic  by  (a)  direct  teaching  for  a 
certain  period  how  to  work  such  problems;  or  (b)  spending 
the  same  period  in  giving  the  pupils  practise  in  working 
such  problems.  The  experiments  are  carefully  described. 
The  result  which  they  show  is  that  those  who  had  the  teach¬ 
ing  scored  an  average  of  ii.i  in  the  final  test,  while  those 
who  had  the  practise  scored  only  9.2;  the  group  that  was 
taught  improving  on  its  preliminary  record  to  the  extent 
of  34  per  cent,  while  the  group  confined  to  practise  im¬ 
proved  by  only  ii  per  cent.  The  results  are  necessarily 
inconclusive  until  verified  by  many  more  experiments  of  a 
similar  sort.  Yet  the  body  of  such  experimental  knowl¬ 
edge  is  assuming  respectable  proportions  and  bids  fair  to 
claim  recognition  as  a  science. 

Education  ranks  with  a  group  of  studies  that  deal  with 
humanity  in  its  various  aspects.  It  is  quite  possible  by 
careful  investigation  of  the  subject  matter  of  these  sciences 
to  organize  a  system  of  general  principles  based  upon 
averages  obtained  from  a  very  wide  field  of  investigation. 
These  principles  are  of  general  application  and  may 
not  enable  us  to  prophesy  in  individual  cases.  The  educator 
is  in  precisely  the  same  case  as  the  physician.  He  must 
diagnose  the  individual  case  and  can  prophesy  only  in 
general  terms.  The  teacher  may  be  unable  to  foretell  how 
Jones  minor  will  act  under  certain  specified  conditions 
but  from  a  knowledge  of  third-form  boys  in  general  he  may 
make  a  guess  that  is  likely  to  hit  the  mark.  The  concept 
of  the  average  boy  as  it  is  developed  by  experience  and 
study  in  the  mind  of  the  master  forms  a  standard  by  which 
other  boys  may  be  estimated.  In  so  far  as  it  is  acquired  by 
personal  experience  it  is  subjective.  But  that  knowledge 
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which  is  acquired  by  deliberate  study  and  by  experiment  is 
something  that  has  an  existence  independent  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  Individual  psychology  has  been  superceded  by 
collective  psychology  which  is  the  study  of  the  individual 
in  his  relations  to  other  individuals.  The  material  which  it 
supplies  is  waiting  to  be  worked  up  from  the  educational 
side. 

.Unreasonable  demands  are  frequently  made  upon  the 
science  of  education  just  as  they  are  upon  other  sciences 
also.  This  is  due  to  confounding  the  practise  of  the  science 
with  the  science  itself.  The  educator  who  prides  himself 
on  being  specially  practical  is  frequently  very  unreasonable 
in  his  demands  upon  educational  theory.  He  is  apt  to 
complain  that  it  does  not  supply  him  with  sufficiently 
detailed  instructions.  What  he  wants  is  a  series  of  receipts 
which  will  produce  specified  results.  Such  men  take  a 
humiliating  view  of  their  profession.  So  far  from  seeking 
this  spoon-feeding  they  should  rejoice  that  their  work  de¬ 
mands  the  exercise  of  intelligent  initiative.  Herein  con¬ 
sists  the  dignity  of  the  educator’s  office.  He  must  be 
master  of  the  organized  knowledge  that  education  has 
acquired  and  must  have  the  power  of  making  the  ap¬ 
propriate  application  of  that  knowledge  to  every  case  as  it 
arises. 

One  of  the  most  important  contributions  of  this  meeting 
was  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  section  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  influence  of  school  books  upon  eyesight. 
The  conclusions  of  this  report  were  as  follows: 

(1)  The  existence  of  a  very  serious  amount  of  visual 
defect  among  children  of  school  age  is  established  as  a  result 
of  official  inspection.  Some  portion  of  this  defect  is  pre¬ 
ventable  by  greater  care  in  the  selection  of  books. 

(2)  It  is  desirable  that  a  standard  of  book-production 
should  be  established  and  that  the  publication  of  books  be¬ 
low  standard  should  cease. 

(3)  It  appears  possible  that  the  adoption  by  local  educa¬ 
tion  authorities  of  a  common  standard  would  render  un- 
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profitable  the  publication  of  books  which  failed  to  reach  that 
standard. 

(4)  It  is  hoped  that  this  report  may  assist  the  responsible 
authorities  in  the  work  of  determining  the  standard  of  book- 
production  requisite  for  the  protection  of  the  eyesight  of 
children  so  far  as  it  is  influenced  by  the  books  which  the 
children  are  to  read  in  school. 

The  Committee  submitted  an  elaborately  prepared  series 
of  specimens  of  type  showing  the  smallest  sizes  which  it 
regards  as  permissible  for  use  by  children  of  the  several 
age  periods.  It  thus  standardized  the  type  to  be  used  in 
the  production  of  school  books.  This  part  of  its  report  is 
so  valuable  that  it  should  be  reproduced  in  this  country  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Another  standing  committee  submitted  an  exhaustive 
report  on  the  mental  and  physical  factors  involved  in 
education.  Its  work  fell  under  two  heads:  (i)  On  the 
present  methods  of  examining  children  who  are  alleged  by 
teachers  to  be  mentally  deficient.  (2)  The  consideration 
of  the  psychological  factors  involved  in  learning  to  read  and 
to  write. 

(i)  This  report  recommended  that  the  initial  responsi¬ 
bility  for  examining  the  children  rest  with  the  teacher 
and  the  final  responsibility  with  the  medical  officer.  These 
examinations  may  reveal  the  need  for  the  application  of 
more  systematic  tests.  At  present  the  best  series  seems 
to  be  that  of  Binet,  their  most  striking  application  that  of 
Goddard.  But  the  tests  appear  to  be  still  far  from  finality, 
and  regard  must  be  had  for  the  changes  which  investi¬ 
gators  are  making  in  them.  These  involve  their  reliability, 
the  absolute  need  of  diversity  since  the  performances  of 
any  person  are  unequal,  the  relative  value  of  the  different 
tests,  the  significance  of  results,  as  that  failure  in  any  one 
performance  does  not  mean  incapacity  in  all  of  the  same 
form,  and  lastly  that  the  successful  use  of  these  tests  de¬ 
pends  very  largely  upon  the  observer’s  training  in  psychology, 
his  experience  in  testing,  and  his  sympathetic  understand¬ 
ing  of  children.  To  get  all  the  possible  use  out  of  these 
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tests  requires  an  elaborate  procedure.  In  the  more  obvious 
cases  the  present  system  scarcely  admits  of  radical  change. 
For  the  more  doubtful  cases  it  is  insufficient.  To  send  a 
child  to  a  school  for  defectives  has  very  serious  conse¬ 
quences.  Nothing  can  be  satisfactory  short  of  systematic 
examination  at  properly  equipped  central  institutions 
which  are  needed  also  for  purposes  of  research.  Experts 
are  greatly  needed  for  this  work  and  steps  should  be  taken 
to  encourage  the  study  of  psychology  among  medical  men. 

(2)  Both  perception  and  apperception  are  involved  in 
reading.  The  associated  elements  in  question  are  sound 
and  meaning.  Complete  reading  requires  both  but  the 
latter  is  the  more  essential,  for  the  object  of  reading  is  the 
gathering  of  the  meaning  represented  by  the  printed 
words.  The  “barking  at  print”  of  the  look-and-say 
method  and  of  the  phonic  method  is  not  reading.  Yet 
all  writers  admit  that  look-and-say  is  the  chief  goal  for  the 
beginner  and  that  some  analysis  and  synthesis  is  necessary 
to  make  possible  the  deciphering  of  difficult  or  new  words. 
Dispute  arises  as  to  whether  this  should  come  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  or  later  in  the  process.  The  two  most  prominent 
authorities,  Meumann  and  Huey,  have  come  to  diamet¬ 
rically  opposite  conclusions — Meumann  deciding  for  phonic 
methods  in  the  early  stages,  Huey  for  look-and-say.  It 
should  be  noted  that  Meumann  is  dealing  with  German, 
a  language  largely  phonetic  in  its  spelling  and  Huey  with 
one  which  is  very  irregular — more  irregular  than  most 
people  suppose. 

As  with  reading,  the  synthetic  method  is  the  more 
valuable  in  teaching  writing,  tho  it  should  be  supplemented 
by  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  phonetic  analysis  of  speech 
as  inner  speech  invariably  precedes  writing.  There  should 
be  as  Meumann  says  “the  closest  possible  connection  be¬ 
tween  reading  and  writing  instruction.” 

Vocational  training  came  in  for  rather  careful  treatment 
at  this  meeting,  and  it  was  generally  conceded  that  the 
discussion  of  this  subject  was  the  most  thoro  one  which  had 
yet  been  held  in  Great  Britain  upon  it.  The  Secretary 
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of  the  Edinburg  School  Board  opened  it  with  an  account 
of  what  Edinburg  is  doing.  The  vocational  system  there 
provides  (a)  training  for  occupation  (b)  training  in  the 
English  language  (c)  training  in  citizenship  (d)  physical 
training.  There  is  this  drawback,  the  system  is  voluntary 
and  balanced  courses  are  not  taken  by  the  majority  of  the 
pupils.  Practical  workshops  are  provided  for  engineers, 
brass  finishers,  tinsmiths,  moulders,  pattern-makers, 
cabinet-makers,  joiners,  plumbers,  upholsterers,  plasterers, 
tailors  and  those  engaged  in  domestic  work.  A  complete 
equipment  of  such  workshops  will,  in  due  course,  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  city.  Advisory  committees  deal  with  the 
equipment  of  the  workshops  and  the  selection  of  the  prac¬ 
tical  teachers.  Out  of  about  17,000  persons  between  14 
and  18  years  of  age  12,000  undergo  some  form  of  vocational 
training  or  higher  education. 

There  is  a  juvenile  labor  exchange  which  is  very  useful. 
About  4,500  children  leave  the  schools  of  Edinburg  each 
year  and  of  this  number  about  2,800  obtain  employment. 
The  system  acts  on  the  total  number  and  advice  as  to 
vocation  and  appropriate  education  is  given  by  expert 
officers  and  by  the  issue  of  special  pamphlets  on  the  various 
occupations  of  Edinburg.  The  shortcomings  of  the  system 
Mr.  Peck,  who  described  it,  particularized  as  follows : 

(1)  Some  system  of  compulsion  should  be  adopted  as 
it  is  doubtful  whether  the  remaining  5,000  will  be  touched 
by  voluntary  methods.  With  this  must  go  a  reasonable 
half-time  system  of  work  at  occupations. 

(2)  The  compulsion  should  not  merely  enforce  attendance. 
It  should,  if  possible,  secure  the  four  elements  of  vocational 
education  outlined  above.  Medical  inspection  should  have 
a  place  in  it.  As  an  alternative  to  conscription,  the  physical 
training  might  include  a  certain  amount  of  military  train¬ 
ing.  The  need  for  directing  attention  to  the  question  of 
training  in  citizenship  (methods  and  textbooks)  requires 
close  examination.  The  difficulties  are  similar  to  those 
of  moral  instruction  in  the  day  schools. 

(3)  The  need  for  adopting  the  two-session  day  for 
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teachers  who  at  present  work  full  time  in  the  day  school  and 
in  the  evening  as  well,  and  similarly  the  need  for  dealing 
with  the  non-professional  teachers  who  are  working  at  their 
trade  all  day.  At  the  same  time,  all  trade  teachers  must 
remain  in  contact  with  their  trades  or  instruction  tends 
to  be  theoretical  and  stereotyped. 

(4)  Development  of  the  system  of  supervision  of  the 
young  workers.  The  methods  of  the  Care  Committee  in 
the  elementary  school  should  be  extended  with  appropriate 
variations  to  the  continuation  classes,  so  that  advice  as  to 
occupation,  education  and  general  activity  of  the  young 
people  should  always  be  available.  This  advice  is  best 
given  by  local  committees  in  close  personal  contact  with 
small  districts.  These  committees  should  focus  the 
various  specialized  activities,  such  as  boy’s  clubs,  guilds, 
church  organizations,  athletic  organizations  and  the  like. 
The  committees  which  give  the  supervision  should  always 
be  dependent  on  the  statutory  education  authority,  so 
as  to  have  the  backing  of  its  prestige,  legal  powers,  per¬ 
manence  and  funds. 

What  is  being  done  in  vocational  education  in  the  United 
States,  particularly  in  Massachusetts,  came  in  for  dis¬ 
cussion  here.  It  was  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  midst 
of  an  enthusiastic  discussion  of  the  great  results  which 
have  already  been  accomplished  one  or  two  voices  were 
raised  in  protest  against  regarding  vocational  training 
as  education  at  all.  They  were  evidently  voices  from  the 
past  and  the  section  gave  every  evidence  of  thorogoing 
support  of  this  newer  form  of  instruction. 

No  discussion  of  education  can  proceed  far  in  this  country 
without  bringing  up  the  vext  question  of  the  relation  of 
secondary  to  higher  institutions  of  learning.  It  made  us 
feel  very  much  at  home  to  hear  this  very  familiar  matter 
discust  there  also,  tho  it  must  be  noted  that  Scotland 
has  gone  a  long  way  farther  in  solving  the  difficulty  than 
the  United  States  has.  Secondary  education  normally 
begins  in  Scotland  at  the  age  of  ii  or  12  and  extends  over 
a  period  of  five  or  six  years.  There  is  an  intermediate 
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course  of  three  years  followed  by  a  leaving-certificate  course 
of  two  or  three  years.  Seven  subjects  make  up  the  work 
of  the  intermediate  course;  English,  history,  geography, 
mathematics  (including  arithmetic),  at  least  one  language 
other  than  English,  science  and  drawing.  The  post¬ 
intermediate  course  includes  at  least  four  subjects,  three 
of  which  must  be  English  (including  history),  one  language 
other  than  English  and  mathematics  or  science.  The 
intermediate  certificate  testifies  to  the  completion  of  the 
first  course  which  is  intended  to  furnish  a  general  education 
suitable  to  those  who  leave  school  at  the  age  of  15  or  16. 
It  is  also  a  passport  to  certain  technical  institutes  and  con¬ 
tinuation  schools.  The  leaving-certificate  testifies  to  the 
completion  of  the  advanced  course.  These  certificates 
are  awarded  upon  a  written  examination,  a  class  oral 
examination  and  the  teachers’  opinion.  The  papers  are 
set  on  two  standards  and  excellence  in  one  subject  may 
compensate  for  the  student’s  deficiency  in  another.  Leav¬ 
ing-certificate  courses  of  various  kinds  are  offered.  They 
may  be  linguistic,  mathematical,  scientific,  artistic,  or 
musical.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  selecting  a  group  of 
studies  which  meet  the  entrance  requirements  of  the 
universities  but  secondary  education  is  not  governed  and 
determined  by  this  object. 

In  many  secondary  schools  in  Great  Britain  there  is  an 
overlaping  between  secondary  education  and  that  of  the 
universities.  A  committee  was  appointed  some  time  ago 
to  report  upon  this  matter.  Its  recommendations  were  as 
follows : 

(1)  That  students  should  not  be  prohibited  from  taking 
the  matriculation  examination  or  its  equivalent  as  soon  as 
they  are  sixteen  but  they  should  not  ordinarily  be  allowed 
to  enter  a  university  for  a  degree  course  belaw  the  age  of 
seventeen. 

(2)  Universities  should  not  provide  instruction  for  the 
purpose  of  preparing  candidates  for  matriculation. 

(3)  Students  for  degree  courses  should  not  be  admitted 
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to  universities  or  their  constituent  colleges  until  after  they 
have  past  the  matriculation  examination. 

(4)  A  university  examination  subsequent  to  matricula¬ 
tion  should  not  be  allowed  to  become  a  school  examination. 

(5)  There  should  be  two  school-leaving  examinations 
conducted  conjointly  by  the  universities  or  by  a  repre¬ 
sentative  examining  board  (a)  suitable  for  pupils  of  about 
sixteen  years  of  age,  (b)  suitable  for  pupils  between 
eighteen  and  nineteen  years  of  age.  The  earlier  examina¬ 
tion  (a)  representing  a  good  general  education,  and  of  the 
same  standard  as  the  present  London  matriculation  or 
similar  examination,  should  be  accepted  for  matriculation 
and  for  admission  to  professional  courses  as  those  examina¬ 
tions  are  at  present.  The  later  examination  (b)  of  the 
same  general  standard  as  the  Intermediate  B.A.  or  B.Sc. 
examination  of  the  University  of  London,  but  not  neces¬ 
sarily  of  the  same  character  or  substance,  should  not  be 
designed  primarily  for  those  who  intend  to  proceed  to  a 
university  and  should  admit  of  some  degree  of  specializa¬ 
tion  under  certain  conditions;  it  might  be  accepted  by 
universities  as  excusing  students  from  any  further  examina¬ 
tion  between  their  entrance  into  the  university  and  their 
degree  examination.  Only  those  pupils  who  have  past 
the  more  elementary  examination  (a)  should  be  admitted 
to  the  higher  examination.  A  Consultative  Committee 
of  the  National  Board  of  Education  has  prepared  an  elab¬ 
orate  report  (Cd  6004,  price  2s.  6d.)  upon  the  origin,  growth, 
development  and  present  position  of  external  examina¬ 
tions.  It  proposes  to  remedy  existing  defects  by  a  system 
of  examinations  held  under  a  widely  representative  Ex¬ 
aminations  Council  with  executive  powers.  Three  grades 
of  certificates  are  proposed  which  are  to  be  awarded  not 
only  on  written  work,  but  also  on  inspection,  on  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  of  the  work  done  by  the  pupil  and  on 
marks  given  to  that  work  by  the  teachers.  The  recom¬ 
mendations  made  by  the  committee  of  the  section  and 
independently  by  this  committee  as  to  leaving-certificates 
are  practically  identical. 
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Many  other  subjects  were  discust  by  the  section,  but 
these  were  the  chief  subjects  of  its  deliberation.  We  have 
presented  these  discussions  in  digest  form  without  quota¬ 
tion  marks  tho  they  are  taken  nearly  literally  from  the 
abstract  of  proceedings.  It  is  interesting  to  know  how 
closely  educational  development  in  Great  Britain  is  run¬ 
ning  parallel  with  the  growth  of  education  in  our  own 
country  at  present.  The  names  of  American  educational 
authorities  and  the  books  which  they  write  seem  to  be  as 
well  known  and  as  much  used  there  as  they  are  at  home. 
In  some  respects  they  are  undoubtedly  in  advance  of  us 
and  just  as  certainly  in  some  they  are  behind.  I  was 
struck  by  the  fact  that  practically  every  one  who  spoke 
disavowed  a  belief  in  the  time-worn  doctrine  of  formal 
discipline.  In  this  respect  they  are  ahead,  and  the  energy 
with  which  they  are  giving  themselves  to  the  new  and 
promising  developments  of  education  may  well  serve  us 
as  an  incentive  to  friendly  rivalry  with  them. 

E.  C.  Moore 

Yale  University 


IV 

MODERN  LANGUAGE  STUDY  IN  AMERICAN 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.  WHAT  NEXT‘ 

The  Reform  Movement  in  modern  language  teaching, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  first  acquiring  prominence  in 
1882  with  Vie  tor’s  famous  pamphlet,  Der  Sprachunterricht 
muss  umkehren,  had  made  such  progress  in  Germany  during 
the  following  decade  that  in  1892,  at  the  Neuphilologen- 
Sammlung  in  Berlin,  Professor  Watzoldt  exclaimed,  “  Die 
Hauptsache  von  dem  was  wir  lange  gehofft  haben,  ist 
jetzt  erreicht!  im  Unterrichte  ein  Ausgehen  vom  Laut, 
eine  Sicherung  der  Aussprache  zunachst  als  erstes  Ziel, 
die  Lektiire  iiberall  im  Mittelpunkt  als  das  Fruchtbare, 
die  Grammatik  die  Dienerin  der  Lektiire,  ein  Zurticktreten 
der  schriftlichen  Uebungen,  die  Forderung  dass  keine 
Stunde  ohne  Sprechiibung  sich  vollziehe,  eine  vielseitige 
Bewegung  des  Lektiire-Stoffs  durch  den  Lehrer,  und  zwar 
in  franzosischer  bezw.  englischer  Sprache.” 

During  that  decade  not  a  word  seems  to  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  concerning  the  new  move¬ 
ment,  and  Sweet  and  Widgery  are  the  only  English  authors 
whose  names  appear  in  Breymann’s  Neusprachliche  Reform- 
Literatur  von  iSjd-iSgs-  In  November,  1893,  two  articles 
appeared,  one  by  Vietor,  in  the  Educational  Review, 
entitled  A  New  Method  of  Modern  Language  Teaching, 
and  the  other  by  Rambeau,  in  Modern  language  notes  on 
Phonetics  and  the  Reform  Method.  In  1898  Mary  Breb- 
ner’s  The  method  of  teaching  modern  languages  in  Germany 
was  brought  out  by  The  Macmillan  Company,  in  London 
and  New  York.  Still,  it  is  probable  that,  previous  to  the 
Report  of  he  Committee  of  Twelve  of  the  Modem  Lan- 

*  Paper  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Pre¬ 
paratory  Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  at  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
November  30,  1912. 
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guage  Association  of  America,  not  one  per  cent  of  the  teachers 
of  French  and  German  in  American  public  schools  had  ever 
heard  of  the  movement.  This  report  was  published  by  the 
National  Educational  Association  in  1899,  w'as  printed  by 
the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  as  a  chapter 
of  his  annual  report,  and  was  published  in  convenient 
form  and  at  a  nominal  price  by  D.  C.  Heath  Company. 
The  sections  on  methods  were  drafted  by  Professor  Charles 
H.  Grandgent,  and ' doubtless  no  better  critical  review  of 
language  methods  has  ever  been  printed  in  an  equal  number 
of  pages.  Modem  language  teachers,  and  superintendents 
with  a  yearning  to  improve  the  teaching  of  French  and 
German  should  read  these  sections  often  and  attentively 
before  undertaking  radical  reforms. 

Since  1900  the  terms  “reform,”  “phonetic,”  “direct,” 
“natural,”  “  Heness-Sauveur,”  “Berlitz,”  “Gouin,” 
“psychological,”  etc.,  have  hovered  over  every  modem  lan¬ 
guage  conference,  sometimes  with  a  context  that  has  led  us  to 
suspect  glibness  and  superficiality  rather  than  scholarship 
and  accuracy  in  those  using  them.  Associations  like  your 
own,  and  the  New  England  Modem  Language  Association, 
with  its  annual  meeting  and  the  frequent  reunions  of  its 
local  groups,  have  done  faithful  and  fruitful  work. 

What  has  been  the  result  of  these  activities?  What 
real  progress  has  been  made?  To  what  should  our  im¬ 
mediate  efforts  be  directed?  As  the  head  of  the  French 
department  in  a  large  school,  from  a  wide  and  intimate 
acquaintance  with  teachers,  and  most  of  all  from  the 
saddening  knowledge  of  how  unsatisfactory  are  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  pupils  in  my  own  classes,  I  am  sometimes  ready 
to  cry  out,  “Could  anything  be  worse!  Was  the  teaching 
of  modern  languages  ever  less  effective!”  And  when  these 
melancholy  impressions  are  contrasted  with  the  roseate 
descriptions  of  what  someone  is  doing  elsewhere  with  a  new 
and  wonderful  method  that  we  are  all  urged  to  study  and 
imitate,  the  burden  seems  almost  intolerable.  One  thing 
has  kept  me  from  being  utterly  crushed  and  discouraged; 
it  is  the  occasional  opportunity  of  testing  the  products 
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of  some  much  vaunted  “system,”  and  finding  out  how 
inferior  they  commonly  are  to  what  we  ourselves  have 
thought  so  bad.  I  see  the  illegible,  mis-spelled  theme 
of  some  son  of  French  parents,  whose  ability  to  speak  and 
understand  has  led  me  to  put  him  into  a  third -year  class; 
or  my  ears  are  afflicted  by  the  voluble  utterance  of  an’ ill- 
trained  youth  whose  freedom  from  grammatical  and 
phonetic  prejudices  wins  the  admiration  of  those  who  do 
not  know  the  proper  way  to  express  what  he  is  trying  to  say  ; 
or  I  learn  how  densely  ignorant  of  first  principles  are  some 
who  surprize  me  by  the  number  of  pages  of  difficult  French 
they  assert  they  have  read  in  a  course  of  one  or  two  years. 
So,  after  nearly  thirty  years  of  alternating  depression  and 
relief,  I  have  come  to  believe  with  Horace,  “Nil  admirari 
prope  res  sola  est;”  to  be  unperturbed  by  what  Professor 
Grandgent  has  called  “the  pedagogic  Grape-Nuts  and 
Sunny  Jims;”  to  realize  that  prodigies  will  bob  up  under 
any  system,  and  can  generally  attend  to  their  own  develop¬ 
ment,  while  for  the  rank  and  file  of  our  pupils  so  little  can 
really  be  well  done  in  the  time  at  our  disposal  that  the 
greatest  wisdom  appears  in  resolutely  refusing  to  chase 
after  the  unattainable,  and  in  limiting  our  aims  to  what 
is  possible  and  most  essential.  I  should  define  these  aims 
somewhat  as  follows : 

1 .  The  habit  of  careful,  accurate  observation  and  definite, 
connected  thinking. 

2.  Ability  to  pronounce  correctly  a  French  word  or  ex¬ 
pression. 

3.  Ability  to  get  the  exact  thought  of  a  French  writer. 

4.  Ability  to  understand  simple  French  distinctly  spoken. 

5.  Improvement  in  English. 

6.  A  knowledge  of  French  sounds  and  how  to  make  them, 
a  vocabulary  of  common  French  expressions  closely  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  corresponding  thought,  and  a  feeling  for 
French  word-order,  all  of  which  together  constitute  the 
necessary  and  sufficient  foundation  for  speaking  and  writing 
French  when  the  occasion  arises. 

Have  our  high  school  teachers  generally  reached  similar 
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conclusions?  It  is  hard  to  make  any  very  positive  state¬ 
ments  from  the  data  at  our  disposal,  but  I  think  that  all 
over  the  country  the  discussions  of  the  last  ten  or  twelve 
years  have  aroused  our  teachers  to  a  new  understanding 
of  what  learning  a  modem  language  ought  to  mean,  have 
wonderfully  extended  and  strengthened  the  demand  for 
attention  to  the  oral  side  of  the  instruction,  and  have 
inspired  a  fervent  desire  to  use  the  right  method,  altho 
the  definitions  of  the  right  method  present  an  almost 
infinite  variety.  The  publishers  have  done  a  mighty  work 
in  supplying  texts  to  fit  all  these  definitions,  and  then- 
agents  have  preached  pedagogic  gospel  even  more  widely 
than  the  teachers  ’  associations.  In  a  general  way  I  should 
estimate  that  a  third  of  our  schools  are  still  teaching  French 
or  German  as  those  subjects  were  usually  taught  thirty 
years  ago:  a  dose  of  grammar  administered  for  a  period  of 
from  six  months  to  a  year  without  other  distraction  than 
the  Ollendorfian  sentences  of  themes  and  exercises,  pro¬ 
nunciation  to  suit  individual  preferences;  next,  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  grammar  continued  and  French  text  unread  or 
badly  read  but  done  into  translation-English,  the  text 
showing  a  rapid  transition  from  classic  anecdote  thru 
moral  tale  or  fairy  story  to  literary  masterpiece;  lastly 
an  oversetting  of  Corneille,  Racine,  or  Moliere. 

Another  third,  perhaps,  are  varying  this  by  giving  the 
text  more  prominence,  making  a  better  choice  of  text  and 
grammar  than  would  have  been  possible  thirty  years  ago, 
doing  better  work  than  formerly  in  pronunciation,  and 
making  enthusiastic  but  ineffectual  efforts  at  conversation. 
The  remaining  third  are  doing  vigorous  work  with  many 
varieties  of  “reading,”  “reform,”  “natural,”  or  “psy¬ 
chologic”  methods. 

Taken  “by  and  large,”  considering  time  allowed,  the 
training  and  interests  of  our  pupils,  and  the  language  at¬ 
tainments  most  needed  by  our  graduates,  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  this  third  are  getting  as  good  results  as  can  be 
shown  anywhere  by  as  large  a  number  of  teachers  teaching 
any  subject  by  any  method.  The  results  attained  by  a 
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Walter,  a  Sauveur,  or  a  Beds,  under  favorable  conditions, 
are  quite  different  from  the  results  to  be  expected  from  an 
average  American  teacher  working  by  the  same  method 
with  an  ordinary  high  school  class.  Much  as  is  said  about 
method,  I  hold  that  of  the  three  elements:  pupil,  teacher, 
method,  the  last  is  the  least  important,  and  that  a  scholarly 
vigorous  teacher,  with  a  bright  pupil,  will  do  more  by  any 
method  he  is  likely  to  follow,  than  can  be  attained  by  an 
indifferent  teacher  with  a  dull  pupil  and  the  best  of  methods. 
If  achievement  in  modern  languages  suffers  more  reproach 
and  ridicule  than  achievement  in  other  subjects,  it  is  be¬ 
cause  no  other  subject  of  the  curriculum  faces  such  ex¬ 
acting  demands.  The  attainment  of  our  boys  is  compared 
directly  with  the  power  of  a  man  who  for  a  lifetime  has 
been  depending  on  French  or  German  to  express  his  thought 
and  answer  every  query.  Imagine  our  Latinist  suddenly 
confronted  by  Caesar  or  Virgil  with  a  request  to  be  directed 
to  the  railway  station,  or  suppose  Xenophon  should  demand 
of  our  prize  Greek  scholar  information  concerning  American 
Realien!  Are  the  critics  of  high  school  English — learned 
by  many  years  of  both  direct  method  and  objective  study — 
much  less  severe  than  the  critics  of  high  school  French? 
And  what  does  the  business  man  say  of  our  young  people’s 
arithmetic?  The  fact  is  that  every  mature  specialist 
demands  more  of  a  boy  than  the  ordinary  boy  ever  has 
possest  or  ever  will  until  he  has  himself  become  a  spe¬ 
cialist.  And  the  public  school  ought  not  to  be  a  profes¬ 
sional  school  or  a  trade  school.  The  wise  father  does  not 
wish  his  son  to  specialize  before  the  age  of  eighteen.' 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  are  satisfied  with  present 
conditions;  it  does  mean  that  much  of  the  abuse  heaped 
upon  modern  language  instruction  is  unintelligent  and 
undeserved ;  that  very  many  of  our  modern  language 
teachers  today  are  the  peers  of  the  best  of  their  colleagues 
and  are  doing  effective  intelligent  work,  altho  their  methods 
vary  widely.  A  clear  understanding  of  this  fact  is  the  first 
essential  of  any  real  progress.  Improvement  can  never 
come  by  radical  action  on  the  part  of  men  who  know  as 
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little  about  modern  languages  and  how  they  should  be 
taught  as  the  majority  of  our  critics,  our  school  boards, 
and  our  superintendents.  It  must  and  can  come  only 
thru  careful  analysis  of  the  situation,  an  analysis  made  by 
experts  with  an  intimate  knowledge  of  conditions,  and  a 
wide,  accurate  knowledge  of  what  has  been  done — as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  what  has  been  claimed — elsewhere.  Change 
must  be  evolutionary  and  not  revolutionary;  it  must  con¬ 
serve  much  that  is  good  in  our  present  work;  it  must  let 
most  of  the  teachers  we  now  have  continue  to  work  in  the 
way  and  with  the  tools  that  for  them  are  most  effective. 
Goliath  would  never  have  been  slain,  had  Saul  compelled 
David  at  once  to  take  the  king’s  sword  and  leave  his  own 
sling  and  stone  in  the  camp;  altho  in  later  years,  with 
further  development,  David  himself,  no  doubt,  came  to 
prefer  the  sword  and  to  wield  it  effectively.  No  method 
that  has  grown  up  and  succeeded  in  other  lands,  under 
totally  different  conditions,  is  likely  to  be  as  good  here, 
if  suddenly  imposed  upon  us,  as  the  practise  that  the 
best  of  our  own  teachers  have  developed  under  local  con¬ 
ditions.  Those  conditions  must  change  before  any  great 
changes  in  method  can  fairly  expect  to  succeed.  No 
intelligent  discussion  of  method  can  fail  to  consider  our 
possibilities  and  our  greatest  needs,  and  more  important 
than  any  general  discussion  of  method,  is  the  concrete 
question  how  to  extend  our  possibilities  and  then  more 
effectively  meet  our  own  chief  needs. 

Compared  with  conditions  in  Germany,  we  are  tre¬ 
mendously  handicapped  by  time  limitations.  Even  dis¬ 
regarding  the  one-year  course,  that  is  generally  condemned 
as  an  abomination,  and  the  two-year  courses  that  are 
chiefly  confined  to  the  minor  language  in  fitting  schools, 
the  time  at  our  disposal  does  not  exceed  five  hours  a  week 
for  four  years,  and  must  usually  be  restricted  to  four  or 
five  hours  a  week  for  three  years.  With  these  limits,  few 
of  our  best  teachers  think  it  wise  to  try  to  accomplish  more 
than  has  been  already  specified,  and  but  few  undertake  to 
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do  anything  worthy  of  the  name  of  conversation,  free 
composition,  or  literary  criticism. 

Sweet  points  out  the  great  difference  between  power  of 
recognition  and  power  of  reproduction,  and  the  relatively 
long  time  required  to  develop  the  latter.  Whether  it  is 
wise  to  give  a  large  share  of  our  time  thereto,  must  depend 
on  the  relative  value  of  the  acquisition.  In  an  excellent 
article  in  the  October  number  of  the  Educational  Re¬ 
view,  William  Raleigh  Price  gives  relative  values  assigned 
by  the  New  York  State  Examination  Board  as: 


Ability  to  read  and  understand  the  language  in  print .  47  per  cent 

Ability  to  use  the  language  in  writing .  36  per  cent 

Ability  to  understand  the  spoken  language .  9  per  cent 

Ability  to  speak .  8  per  cent 


For  examination  purposes,  36  per  cent  may  not  be  too 
much  to  allow  for  ability  to  write,  but  in  estimating  the 
usefulness  of  language  power  to  American  high  school 
graduates,  I  should  deduct  more  than  one-half  of  this  and 
add  it  to  the  ability  to  read,  making  the  percentages  about 
7o>  9>  and  8.  Plainly,  an  ideal  American  method  must 

not  waste,  in  a  vain  attempt  to  secure  the  30  per  cent 
utilities,  time  which  is  necessary  and  in  large  measure 
sufficient  to  attain  the  70  per  cent  desideratum.  Such 
a  method  must  also  consider  the  pupil’s  general  training, 
and  do  something  for  his  education  in  such  correlated 
subjects  as  English,  history,  geography,  economics,  art, 
science,  and  ethics.  Oral  demands  must  always  be  em¬ 
phasized,  and  as  yet  they  have  been  rather  too  modest 
than  too  obtrusive,  but  they  must  not  be  regarded  as 
synonymous  with  feeble  attempts  at  inane  conversation, 
and  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  overshadow  more  im¬ 
portant  objects. 

Varying  types  of  schools  will  require  varying  emphasis 
on  different  phases  of  the  work.  In  a  Latin  school,  a  pupil 
may  get  excellent  instruction,  highly  effective,  because  in 
harmony  with  other  training,  from  a  class  conducted  in 
large  measure  by  a  grammatical  method;  in  a  high  school 
of  commerce,  or  a  mechanic  arts  high  school,  a  very  different 
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method  would  probably  be  preferable.  A  direct  method, 
teaching  largely  from  objects  and  pictures,  would  be 
effective  with  beginners  in  the  sixth  grade;  a  similar  method 
would  be  wasteful  and  tedious  with  older  pupils.  The 
teacher’s  ability  to  do  certain  things  well,  and  his  inability 
to  do  others  successfully,  must  likewise  receive  careful 
attention  in  deciding  what  method  he  shall  use.  It  there¬ 
fore  seems  unwise  to  prescribe  one  course  which  all  shall 
follow.  Progress  will  lie  less  in  insisting  on  any  particular 
method  than  in  making  teachers  familiar  with  the  ad¬ 
vantages  claimed  for  various  methods,  in  having  them 
know  as  well  as  possible  the  language  they  teach,  in  de¬ 
termining  just  what  it  is  possible  to  do  well  in  a  given  time 
with  a  particular  class.  Having  made  this  decision,  let 
each  teacher  strive  to  attain  the  desired  results  by  what¬ 
ever  method  or  combination  of  methods  appears  most 
likely  to  secure  the  ends  in  view.  In  all  cases,  however, 
the  plan  should  be  such  that  nothing  learned,  no  habit 
formed,  should  stand  in  the  way  of  future  progress.  If 
pronunciation  is  attempted,  only  a  good  pronunciation 
should  be  tolerated;  if  conversation  is  tried,  it  should  be 
based  on  models  that  will  keep  the  pupil  from  inventing 
and  remembering  incorrect  expressions  and  constructions; 
if  translation  into  English  is  allowed,  the  English  should  be 
acceptable  to  the  English  department. 

Avoiding  in  this  way  the  Scylla  of  despotic  interference 
with  the  individuality  of  class  and  teacher,  we  may  shun 
the  Charybdis  of  too  lax  requirements  by  insisting  that 
certain  things  should  be  done  in  every  course  fit  to  be 
offered  at  all  in  a  high  school;  and  a  considerable  majority 
of  our  best  teachers  are  probably  seeking  to  accomplish 
them  about  as  Watzoldt  puts  it  in  the  sentence  already 
quoted.  Their  method  may  be  outlined  somewhat  as 
follows : 

Start  with  the  sound;  an  accurate  pronunciation  must 
be  the  first  aim,  for  the  pupil  can  not  avoid  associating 
some  sound  with  the  printed  forms,  and  if  these  associa¬ 
tions  are  wrong  at  first  it  is  almost  impossible  to  correct 
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them  later.  This  accuracy  may  be  obtained  with  or 
without  the  help  of  a  phonetic  text;  it  may  begin  with 
letters  in  a  triangle,  with  syllables  on  a  blackboard  or 
chart,  with  short  words  introduced  by  objects  or  by  a  simple 
text.  Most  teachers  are  agreed  that  it  is  wise  to  let  the 
pupil  hear  the  sound  a  considerable  number  of  times  before 
he  tries  to  make  it  himself;  that  his  careful  attention 
should  be  directed  to  the  position  of  the  speech  organs 
and  the  physiological  relations  of  different  sounds;  that 
he  should  hear  and  speak  the  sound  repeatedly  before  he 
sees  a  normal  spelling,  which,  for  a  long  time,  will  have  a 
tendency  to  mislead  him  because  of  English  sounds  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  letter;  that  the  pupil  will  make  a  sound 
more  confidently  and  certainly  if  he  tries  it  first  in  unison 
with  other  pupils;  that  complete  word-groups  should  be 
given  very  early;  and  that  from  the  time  words  are  intro¬ 
duced  sound  and  thought  should  be  closely  associated. 
For  many  months  no  text  should  be  assigned  for  home 
study  until  it  has  been  at  least  read  aloud  by  the  teacher 
and  repeated  by  the  class,  with  continual  drill  upon  the 
more  troublesome  sounds  and  word-groups. 

Everywhere  the  reading  should  be  made  the  center  of 
the  instruction.  This  is  the  fruitful  source  of  every  kind 
of  profitable  exercise;  pronunciation,  memorizing,  dicta¬ 
tion,  copying,  paraphrasing,  reproduction,  conversation, 
language  exercises  of  every  kind  radiate  from  it;  to  it  we 
may  look  for  whatever  knowledge  and  culture  language 
study  can  give  us.  How  far  the  many-sided  treatment 
of  the  material  is  to  go,  how  much  of  the  hour  can  be  given 
to  oral  exercises  based  on  the  text,  whether  this  shall  be 
translated  or  read  aloud  and  discust  in  the  foreign  language 
by  class  and  teacher,  what  text  should  be  read  and  what 
phase  of  it  emphasized,  are  questions  to  be  answered  by 
each  teacher  in  the  light  of  his  owm  judgment  and  his 
knowledge  of  particular  conditions;  but  the  text  should 
never  be  left  until  its  thought  is  clear,  and  this  thought 
should  be  associated  directly  and  as  permanently  as  possi¬ 
ble  with  the  expressions  of  the  text. 
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The  grammar  should  be  the  handmaid  of  the  reading. 
Grammar  must  be  a  means  and  not  an  end;  it  must  be 
subordinate  and  not  dominant;  it  should  be  brought  for¬ 
ward  only  as  its  need  is  felt;  its  function  is  to  explain  the 
phenomena  of  the  text  and  to  give  our  own  expressions  a 
form  that  shall  make  them  clear  and  pleasing  to  others. 

Whether  among  us  the  written  exercises  of  which  the 
German  reformers  complained  are  excessive  is  doubtful. 
It  does  not  seem  to  me  that,  in  most  of  the  schools  I  know, 
they  are  too  frequent,  too  long,  or  too  difficult.  It  is 
true  that  several  sentences  can  be  spoken  in  the  time  re¬ 
quired  for  writing  one;  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the 
material  of  the  written  exercise  should  be  thoroly  worked 
over  orally  before  the  pupil  tries  to  write  it,  so  that  written 
errors  should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  When  this  is 
done,  writing  is  a  most  valuable  exercise,  as  nothing  else 
so  effectively  fixes  expressions  exactly  and  permanently 
in  the  mind. 

To  this  outline  of  method,  I  would  add  a  word  on  the 
subject  of  promptness  and  speed  in  the  conduct  of  the 
class.  Probably  this  would  never  occur  to  a  German  who 
expects  his  pupil  to  go  to  the  board  on  a  dog-trot,  and 
could  not  conceive  the  dawdling  waste  of  time  permitted 
in  many  American  classrooms.  Questions  should  be  fair, 
clear,  and  definite;  the  pupil  who  can  not  answer  such  a 
question  promptly  and  well  should  quickly  make  way  for 
one  who  can,  and  not  be  allowed  to  kill  the  recitation  and 
rob  his  fellows  of  valuable  opportunity. 

Assuming  some  such  agreement  on  what  it  is  wise  to 
attempt  under  present  conditions,  we  come  to  the  practical 
question  of  how  to  extend  the  possibilities  open  to  us  and 
how  to  secure  a  more  complete  training  for  students  of 
French  and  German.  The  “  next  things  ”  for  the  immediate 
future  comprize  the  following  suggestions : 

By  eliminating  futile  attempts  to  do  the  impossible,  we 
can  concentrate  effort  on  essentials  and  better  employ  the 
time  we  now  have. 

By  continued  activity  on  the  part  of  teachers’  associa- 
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tions,  we  can  endeavor  to  bring  all  schools  up  to  the  standard 
already  attained  by  the  best. 

We  can  insist  that  the  colleges  do  more  toward  giving  us 
competent  teachers.  They  can  do  more  than  they  are 
doing,  both  in  intensive  teaching  of  what  a  modern  language 
man  ought  to  know  of  his  subject,  and  in  providing  courses 
in  the  methods  of  teaching  foreign  languages.  It  is  true 
that  they  can  not  compel  students  to  take  these  courses 
after  they  have  offered  them,  but  as  the  demand  for  better 
teachers  makes  itself  felt,  more  students  will  feel  that  such 
courses  are  worth  taking.  And  I  am  going  to  suggest  one 
thing  more  that  ought  to  be  feasible  and  of  great  value. 
Very  many  of  our  young  men  and  women  who  take  up 
teaching  can  not  afford  a  professional  course  in  addition 
to  the  regular  college  course,  and  in  the  four  years  after 
leaving  the  high  school  they  must  get  whatever  training 
they  can  hope  to  secure  before  beginning  to  teach.  When¬ 
ever,  in  the  interest  of  such  students,  we  ask  for  more 
attention  to  the  oral  side  of  language  work  in  colleges, 
we  are  told  that  the  only  place  to  get  a  really  effective 
possession  of  a  foreign  language  is  among  the  people  who 
speak  it;  that  in  this  respect  the  best  possible  college 
courses  can  not  take  the  place  of  residence  abroad.  And 
this  is  true.  Why  not,  then,  let  a  student  who  plans  to 
teach  French  or  German  offer,  instead  of  four  years  in 
residence,  three  years  in  residence  and  a  year  spent  in 
France  or  Germany  following  courses  approved  by  the 
college?  American  colleges  will  generally  allow  credit  for 
work  done  in  another  American  institution  of  good  stand¬ 
ing,  and  in  Germany  very  many  students  spend  one  or  more 
semesters  in  universities  other  than  that  from  which  they 
take  their  degree. 

To  this  proposition  it  will  be  objected  that  American 
college  boys  are  at  an  age  when  they  need  the  oversight 
and  counsel  of  competent  college  authorities,  and  that  it 
would  be  inadvisable  to  turn  them  loose  to  work  out  their 
own  salvation  in  Paris  or  Berlin.  This  is  also  true,  but 
why  should  not  some  of  our  colleges  combine  to  establish 
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in  each  of  these  cities  a  professorship,  the  incumbent  of 
which  should  be  a  man  familiar  with  the  city  and  its  educa¬ 
tional  opportunities,  wise  in  dealing  with  young  men, 
competent  to  act  as  their  adviser  and  guardian,  vested  with 
the  authority  of  the  college  over  students  who  are  sent  to 
him?  Five  hundred  dollars  a  year  from  each  of  ten  Ameri¬ 
can  colleges  would  maintain  such  a  professorship,  and  the 
work  which  a  foundation  of  this  kind  could  accomplish  in 
ten  years  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  French  and  Ger¬ 
man  w^ould  be  inestimable.  In  addition  to  his  super¬ 
vising  and  advisory  functions,  such  a  man  might  give  a 
course  on  methods  of  teaching  foreign  languages,  and  could 
probably  get  permission  for  his  students  to  see  something 
of  the  teaching  of  foreign  languages  in  French  and  German 
classrooms.  It  might  even  be  possible  for  them  to  do  some 
of  the  work  now  open  to  lectors  and  exchange  teachers, 
thus  getting  into  close  touch  with  schools  abroad. 

Our  large  cities,  especially  those  with  wide  commercial 
relations,  ought  to  do  more  than  they  have  yet  done  to 
secure  the  best  teaching  of  languages,  and  to  give  op¬ 
portunities  for  some  pupils  to  begin  serious  study  of  a 
foreign  language  in  the  grades,  under  competent  instruc¬ 
tion.  From  time  to  time  this  has  been  tried,  and  it  has 
failed.  The  reasons  for  the  failure  are  not  far  to  seek. 
They  are  to  be  found  in  administrative  incompetence  and 
timidity.  Some  twenty  years  ago.  Professor  Grandgent, 
then  Director  of  Modern  Languages  in  Boston,  undertook 
such  an  experiment,  and  if  he  had  been  retained  and  given 
a  free  hand,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  made  a  success 
of  this  as  of  all  his  other  undertakings.  But  when  Harvard 
College  won  him  away  from  Boston,  the  position  of  Director 
of  Modem  Languages  was  abolished,  the  work  begun 
lapsed,  and  no  foreign  language  study  in  the  grades  has 
since  been  tried  there.  Many  similar  undertakings  have 
had  a  similar  end;  and  the  reform,  which  every  modem 
expert  regards  as  most  important  and  certain  to  come  in 
time,  will  never  succeed  until  some  school  board  has  the 
courage  and  intelligence  to  see  that  such  an  undertaking 
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demands  a  supervising  expert  who  knows  what  to  try  and 
how  to  try  it,  what  to  avoid  as  well  as  what  to  attempt. 
Such  a  man  must  be  elected  for  a  term  of  years  long  enough 
to  enable  him  to  carry  thru  deliberately  and  carefully  a 
course  of  instruction,  the  full  results  of  which  can  not 
appear  for  some  seven  years.  He  must  have  sufficient 
money  at  his  disposal  to  secure  capable  teachers,  and  power 
enough  to  put  them  wffiere  he  wants  them  and  keep  them 
there. 

Once  let  a  city  do  this  for  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  it  will 
find  in  the  young  people  it  has  trained  an  unfailing  supply 
of  the  sort  of  teachers  whom  it  is  now  almost  impossible 
to  find,  and  the  lack  of  whom  is  the  chief  factor  in  making 
the  first  steps  in  this  direction  so  slow,  difficult,  and  costly. 

Our  cities  must  realize,  too,  the  unusual  preparation  of  a 
well-equipped  teacher  of  modern  languages,  and  how  rare 
these  teachers  are,  even  in  our  high  schools.  When  they 
get  such  a  teacher,  they  must  recognize  her  value,  must 
appreciate  the  expense,  as  well  as  the  importance,  of  study 
abroad,  must  consider  the  nervous  and  vocal  strain  in¬ 
separable  from  successful  teaching  by  a  direct  method,  and 
cheerfully  grant  sabbatical  years,  on  half-pay,  for  periodic 
rest  and  study.  Nor  must  they  require  a  greater  number 
of  teaching  periods  per  week  than  it  is  possible  to  give 
without  exhausting  demands  upon  voice  and  energy. 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  the  times  is  a  perception 
that  one  language  thoroly  studied  is  worth  more,  from  both 
an  educational  and  a  business  standpoint,  than  two 
languages  smattered.  The  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  now  follows  this  principle  in  the  courses  ar¬ 
ranged  for  its  undergraduates;  and  Harvard  College,  in  its 
new  plan  of  admission,  makes  it  possible  for  a  man  who 
has  done  intensive  work  in  one  or  two  languages  to  enter 
college  as  easily  as  the  man  who  has  divided  the  same 
time  among  three  or  four. 

My  conclusions  are  that  the  case  of  modern  languages 
is  not  as  bad  as  some  would  have  us  think;  that  no  subject 
in  the  curriculum  has  of  late  been  getting  more  earnest 
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consideration  from  its  teachers;  that  our  best  teachers 
are  now  using  intelligent  methods  and  getting  results 
commensurate  with  the  time  employed  and  the  success  of 
other  subjects  in  the  same  schools.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
comparison  with  what  is  done  elsewhere  and  ought  to  be 
done  here  the  achievement  is  insignificant.  We  must  in¬ 
crease  our  efforts  to  get  good  teaching  in  all,  instead  of  in 
a  few  schools;  we  must  have  the  active  help  of  the  col¬ 
leges  in  getting  teachers  properly  prepared;  we  must  try 
to  get  language  study  begun  aright  in  the  grades  by  a 
portion  of  the  pupils  there;  we  must  convince  school 
authorities  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  teachers  of  a 
modem  language  to  be  well  prepared,  well  paid,  and  not 
overworked. 

The  method  of  our  best  teachers  is  comparable  with  that 
suggested  twenty  years  ago  for  the  German  schools  and  now 
pretty  generally  adopted  in  Europe;  but  lack  of  time, 
and  the  little  actual  demand  here  for  power  to  write,  to 
speak,  and  to  understand  the  spoken  language,  has  rightly 
caused  reading  power  to  be  emphasized,  but  wrongly  led  to 
undue  neglect  of  the  oral  side  of  the  instruction.  Of  late 
there  has  been  a  vigorous  effort  to  correct  this;  and  as 
courses  are  made  longer,  more  well- prepared  teachers  are 
to  be  had,  and  the  public  demands  better  things,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  American  schools  will  give  the  public 
all  that  the  latter  is  willing  to  pay  for. 

William  B.  Snow 

English  High  School 
Boston,  Mass. 


OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  FINANCE 

Among  the  curiosities  which  interest  the  foreigner  who 
visits  England  scarcely  any  one  is  more  puzzling  than  the 
problem  presented  by  the  University  of  Oxford.  Like 
the  sister  university  on  the  Cam,  it  consists  (mainly)  of 
a  number  of  colleges,  which  have  a  separate  existence 
as  corporations.^ 

To  an  American  inquirer  a  helpful  analogy  suggests 
itself  immediately.  The  colleges  correspond  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  states:  the  University  to  the  Union. 

The  visitor,  who  is  familiar  with  the  government  of  aca¬ 
demic  institutions  in  his  own  or  other  countries,  may  perhaps 
seek  and  obtain  general  information  as  to  the  relations 
between  the  University  and  the  colleges  which  comprize 
it;  but  experience  shows  that  he  is  more  interested  in  cur¬ 
riculum  than  in  finance,  and  more  concerned  with  courses 
of  study  than  with  the  means  of  providing  them. 

It  must,  in  fact,  be  admitted  that  comparatively  few 
persons  have  taken  the  trouble  to  acquaint  themselves 
with  the  details  of  the  financial  management  of  (i)  the 
University,  (2)  the  individual  colleges;  and  that  there  is 
no  little  misunderstanding  both  as  to  the  properties  which 
are  administered  by  them  and  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
various  incomes  are  disbursed. 

The  main  object  of  the  present  paper  then  is,  while  avoid¬ 
ing  wearisome  complexity,  to  set  out  in  a  fairly  intelligible 
form  the  sources  of  the  incomes  of  the  University  and  of 
the  colleges,  to  indicate  the  powers  which  they  possess 
of  dealing  with  their  revenues,  and  to  show  how  those  powers 
are  used. 

‘  Thruout  this  article  no  reference  will  be  made  to  the  body  of  non- 
collegiate  students,  to  the  public  and  private  halls  or  to  the  new  founda¬ 
tion  of  Keble  College.  The  university  will  be  assumed  to  be  composed  solely 
of  colleges. 
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Now  the  revenues  of  the  University  are  derived  from 
five  sources:  (i)  its  own  corporate  property,  (ii)  the  fees 
and  dues  paid  by  its  members,  (iii)  endowments  held  by  it 
or  for  it  upon  trust  for  specific  objects,  (iv)  donations* 
or  bequests,  (v)  contributions  from  colleges. 

The  receipts  of  a  college  fall  likewise  under  five  heads. 
Four  of  these  are  similar  to  (i)-(iv)  just  enumerated,  while 
the  fifth  is  the  profit  (if  any)  derived  from  conducting  what 
is  equivalent  to  a  boarding-house. 

Such  revenues  (other  than  those  derived  from  trust 
funds)  the  University  and  the  colleges  can  dispose  of  at 
their  discretion,  subject  to  the  law  of  the  land  and  to  statutes 
framed  by  two  University  commissions,  which  were  re¬ 
spectively  appointed  under  two  Acts  of  Parliament,  viz., 
the  Oxford  University  Act,  1854,  and  the  Universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Act,  1877. 

When  the  University  frames  measures  for  the  guidance 
and  control  of  its  members  and  its  officers,  such  legislation 
takes  place  in  three  stages.  A  proposal  is  initiated  in  the 
Hebdomadal  Council,  which  consists  of  three  official  and 
eighteen  elected  members.  It  is  submitted  to  Congregation 
(i.  e.,  the  resident  members  of  the  University,  being  masters 
of  arts,  at  the  least),  which  can  reject  or  approve,  either 
with  or  without  amendment.  A  scheme  which  has  received 
the  consent  of  Congregation  is  laid  before  Convocation 
(i.  e.,  all  the  members  of  the  University,  being  masters  of 
arts,  at  the  least,  whether  resident  or  non-resident),  and 
this  body  can  only  accept  or  reject:  it  can  not  amend. 

Thus  the  governing  body  of  the  University  consists 
of  the  Hebdomadal  Council,  Congregation  and  Convocation. 
The  governing  body  of  a  college,  on  the  other  hand,  is  com¬ 
posed  of  the  head  and  the  fellows,  who  are  with  compara¬ 
tively  few  exceptions  members  of  Congregation,  i.  e.,  resi- 

®  Including  grants  from  the  Oxford  University  Endowment  Fund. 
This  fund,  which  is  associated  with  the  name  of  the  Chaneellor  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  is  administered  by-  an  independent  Board  of  Trustees,  who  dispose 
both  of  the  capital  and  of  the  income  at  their  discretion.  The  University 
is  greatly  indebted  to  the  contributors  to  the  fund,  by  whose  generosity  the 
trustees  have  been  able  to  render  assistance  of  immense  value. 
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dent  in  Oxford.  The  University  and  the  colleges,  in  the 
exercise  of  their  powers,  are  subject  to  certain  Acts  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  and,  as  already  stated,  to  the  statutes  of  the  commis¬ 
sioners,  which  regulate  many  details  concerning  their  mutual 
relations  and  their  independent  action.  For  instance,  the 
obligatory  contributions  to  be  made  by  the  colleges  to  the 
University  are  fixt  in  accordance  with  a  sliding  scale, 
which  was  prescribed  by  the  Commissioners  of  1877,  the 
richer  colleges  paying  a  higher  percentage  than  the  poorer. 
(It  may  be  mentioned  in  this  connection  that  several  of 
them  contribute  voluntarily  to  University  purposes.) 
The  governing  body  of  a  college  is  thus  empowered  (with 
certain  limitations)  to  decide  inter  alia  upon  what  objects 
its  income  shall  be  spent. 

Both  the  University  and  the  individual  colleges,  however, 
enjoy  a  peculiar  privilege  of  the  highest  importance.  They 
can,  with  the  consent  of  the  King  in  Council,  amend  any 
of  the  above-mentioned  statutes.  The  exercise  of  this  power 
is,  nevertheless,  not  unconditional.  Obviously  it  must 
not  conflict  with  the  law  of  the  land;  but,  in  addition,  if 
the  University  passes  such  an  amending  statute  and  it 
affects  the  interests  of  a  particular  college,  the  formal  assent 
of  that  college  has  to  be  obtained  before  the  amendment  is 
valid;  and  if  an  amending  statute,  past  by  the  governing 
body  of  a  college,  affects  the  interests  of  the  University, 
the  consent  of  Convocation  is  required.  (The  operation 
of  this  provision  of  the  Act  of  1877  has  not  been  entirely 
free  from  friction.  For  example,  it  has  been  recently  argued 
with  great  acuteness  but  without  success  that  an  amend¬ 
ing  statute  which  is  past  by  the  University  and  which 
affects  all  the  colleges — i.  e.,  not  one  only — needs  the  assent 
of  each.) 

Such,  then,  being  the  powers  possest  by  the  University 
and  the  colleges,  respectively,  of  dealing  with  the  income 
derived  from  the  sources  enumerated,  it  remains  to  state 
explicitly  that,  unless  it  is  otherwise  provided,  the  University 
and  the  colleges  act  independently  in  the  administration 
of  their  revenues.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that 
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the  members  of  the  governing  bodies  of  the  latter  form  a 
considerable  proportion  of  Congregation.  In  other  words, 
if  on  a  given  question  the  interests  of  the  University  are 
believed  to  be  antagonistic  to  those  of  the  colleges,  the 
governing  bodies  of  the  latter  are  strong  enough  to  secure 
the  rejection  in  Congregation  of  any  proposal  which  is 
conceived  to  be  open  to  such  an  interpretation. 

We  now  turn  to  a  consideration  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  powers  of  the  various  bodies  are  exercised.  At  the 
present  time  this  enquiry  is  attended  with  special  difficulty. 
Recent  legislation  by  the  University  has  created  a  Board  of 
Finance.  This  board  has  only  just  been  called  into  being, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  forecast  either  the  extent  of  its 
possibilities  or  the  effect  of  its  operations.  Accordingly 
it  may  perhaps  tend  to  clearness  if  the  financial  procedure 
of  (i)  the  University,  (2)  a  college,  is  first  explained  without 
any  reference  to  this  board.  It  will  then  be  seen  what  was 
the  problem  which  confronted  those  who  proposed  its 
creation,  and  how  complex  has  been  the  traditional  adminis¬ 
tration  of  University  finance.  Like  the  immortal  Topsy, 
it  “growed,”  and  it  is  not  possible  to  point  to  any  date  at 
which  the  existing  arrangements  were  initiated  as  a  definite 
rational  and  well-coordinated  scheme. 

Ignoring  the  colleges  for  the  present,  we  have  first 
of  all  the  University  as  a  body  which  receives  and  spends 
money,  and  then  we  have,  in  addition,  a  long  series  of  Uni¬ 
versity  institutions  and  University  departments,  each  of 
which  receives  and  spends  money.  Every  such  institution 
or  department  is  created  under  a  statute  of  the  University 
and  is  subject  to  the  provisions  of  that  statute.  With 
very  few  exceptions  financial  aid  is  received  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  and  the  controlling  board  of  management  or  the 
professor  has  the  statutory  right  to  charge  fees.  In  19  ii 
upwards  of  $60,000  was  received  by  the  various  institutions, 
etc.,  in  the  shape  of  fees  (mainly  lecture  and  laboratory 
fees),  none  of  which  sum  past  thru  the  central  Univer¬ 
sity  exchequer. 

>  This  exchequer  is  called  the  University  Chest.  _  It  is 
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managed  by  a  board  of  nine  curators,  three  ex-officio 
and  six  elected.  The  ex-officio  members  are  the  vice- 
chancellor,  who  holds  office  for  not  more  than  four  years, 
and  the  proctors,  who  serve  for  one  year.  The  elected 
members  retain  their  seats  for  six  years  only,  but  are  eli¬ 
gible  for  re-election. 

The  curators  receive  the  whole  of  the  income  of  the 
University  (as  such) :  they  manage  its  real  estate  and  pay 
to  all  University  officers,  professors,  institutions,  etc., 
the  sums  prescribed  by  the  University.  They  also  receive 
the  revenues  of  the  various  trust  funds  and  pay  them  to 
the  bodies  or  persons  entitled  to  them.  They  have  not, 
however,  any  discretion  with  regard  to  the  expenditure  of 
the  funds  of  the  University  (except  for  repairs  and  other 
minor  purposes),  i.  e.,  they  can  not  act  without  the  definite 
authority  of  the  University  obtained  on  the  initiative  of 
the  Hebdomadal  Council.  It  has  been  usual  for  this  council 
to  consult  the  curators  before  proposing  to  the  University 
the  expenditure  of  a  sum  of  money,  but  it  has  been  customary 
that  in  their  reply  the  curators  should  refrain  from  ad¬ 
vising  upon  the  policy  included  in  the  proposal  and  should 
limit  themselves  to  a  statement  as  to  the  possibility  of 
providing  the  necessary  cash. 

The  financial  control  of  the  University  has  thus  rested — 
not  with  the  curators  of  the  chest,  the  elected  members  of 
which  body  are  chosen  on  the  ground  that  they  have  had 
business  experience,  but — with  the  Hebdomadal  Council, 
the  members  of  which  are  not  necessarily  accustomed  to 
consider  financial  matters,  and  with  the  large  democratic 
bodies — Congregation  and  Convocation.  Competent  critics 
have  taken  grave  exception  to  this  procedure  and  have 
called  attention  to  the  consequent  absence  of  a  uniform 
and  settled  policy  and  to  the  piecemeal  legislation  which 
ensues. 

The  chief  objects  to  which  the  income  of  the  University 
is  devoted  are  the  following:  (i)  the  maintenance  of  its 
buildings  and  estates;  (2)  the  provision  of  interest  upon 
loans  and  of  instalments  for  repayment;  (3)  the  payment  of 
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the  stipends  of  professors,  examiners,  and  other  officials; 
(4)  the  payment  of  grants  to  spending  departments,  such 
as  the  Bodleian  Library  and  the  various  scientific  labora¬ 
tories,  etc.  All  these  items  (except  minor  details  under 
(i))  are  definitely  fixt  by  the  University. 

But  one  naturally  asks,  “Who  determines  the  expendi¬ 
ture  in  a  laboratory?”  The  answer  is,  “The  professor, 
— subject  to  the  limitations  prescribed  by  the  University 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  objects  to  which  he  may  devote  the 
income  which  is  at  his  disposal.”  The  professor  is  placed 
in  charge  of  the  laboratory  which  is  allocated  to  his  sub¬ 
ject.  He  receives  the  prescribed  grant  from  the  University 
and  the  fees  of  students  attending  the  laboratory.  He 
manages  his  department,  provides  his  teaching  staff,  his 
assistants,  and  the  necessary  apparatus,  and  is  generally 
responsible  for  the  financial  control.  For  any  repairs  to  the 
fabric  he  applies  to  the  curators  of  the  chest :  for  the  means 
to  meet  extraordinary  expenditure  he  must  seek  a  special 
grant  from  the  University.  A  scientific  professor  has  thus 
to  be  a  master  of  his  subject,  an  active  investigator,  a  good 
teacher,  a  competent  leader  of  his  teaching  staff,  a  capable 
organizer  and  a  man  of  business.  Moreover,  he  enjoys  a  very 
considerable  amount  of  independence. 

In  other  words,  the  University  of  Oxford  may  be  said 
to  have  anticipated  the  dictum  of  a  recent  writer  in  the 
North  American  review  (p.  746),  who  averred  that: 

“The  main  thing  about  any  employment  that  makes  it 
attractive  to  strong  men  is  the  opportunity,  under  condi¬ 
tions  affording  much  freedom  of  action,  to  exercise  their 
best  initiative,  put  forth  their  best  energy,  and  thereby 
achieve  the  best  results  of  which  they  are  capable.” 

The  patient  and  impartial  reader  who  has  succeeded 
in  following  the  somewhat  intricate  account  here  given 
may  perhaps  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  system 
thus  described,  tho  almost  preposterously  cumbrous, 
exhibits  a  considerable  amount  of  elasticity  and  that,  given 
an  adequate  supply  of  funds,  it  might  conceivably  possess 
numerous  advantages.  A  large  number  of  independent 
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departments,  existing  side  by  side  and  administered  by 
leaders  of  ability,  might  produce  admirable  results,  each 
institution  developing  without  hindrance  along  its  own  lines. 

Earl  Curzon  of  Kedleston,  however,  on  his  election  as 
chancellor,  decided  to  make  a  prolonged  inquiry  into  the 
management  of  the  University  over  which  he  had  been  called 
to  preside.  He  soon  formed  the  opinion  that  there  was 
much  which  was  capable  of  improvement,  and,  in  fact, 
that  the  need  of  reform  was  urgent.  In  1909  he  addrest  an 
open  letter  to  the  University  of  Oxford  under  the  title 
Principles  and  Methods  of  University  Reform — com¬ 
monly  known  as  the  Red  hook,  from  the  color  of  its 
binding.  Even  those  who  dissented  from  his  conclusions 
and  felt  obliged  to  object  to  his  proposals  could  not  with¬ 
hold  their  surprize  at  the  mastery  over  the  countless  and 
complicated  details  of  University  management  and  pro¬ 
cedure  which  was  exhibited  in  the  epistle  of  upw^ards  of 
two  hundred  demy  8vo  pages. 

Altho  the  financial  administration  of  the  University 
was  only  one  among  many  topics  discust  by  him,  he  did 
not  overlook  its  importance.  His  own  natural  ability, 
fortified  by  his  long  experience  as  Governor-General  of 
India,  enabled  him  to  survey  with  an  understanding  mind 
the  complicated  financial  machinery.  The  inability  of 
the  University  to  meet  the  expenditure  which  is  imperative 
for  the  efficient  performance  of  its  duties  at  once  induced 
him  to  enquire  whether  the  best  use  is  being  made  of  the 
funds  which  are  actually  available,  and  the  doubts  which 
he  began  to  entertain  led  him  to  seek  out  methods  of  im¬ 
provement.  He  regarded  the  absence  of  centralized  con¬ 
trol  as  an  undesirable  feature,  and  pleaded  for  an  entire 
reorganization  of  the  system  of  finance.  The  Hebdomadal 
Council  accepted  his  suggestion  that  there  should  be  a 
board  of  finance,  and  drafted  the  necessary  statute  for 
submission  to  the  University.  This  statute,  which  suffered 
considerable  amendment  during  its  passage  thru  the 
regular  stages  of  procedure,  is  now  law.  Tho  it  differs 
in  important  particulars  from  Lord  Curzon ’s  proposals. 
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it  is  a  very  significant  advance  along  the  path  of  reform. 

The  board  consists  of  nine  graduates,  three  of  whom 
are  chosen  by  the  chancellor;  and  the  vice-chancellor  and 
proctors  have  the  right  to  attend  all  meetings.  The  first 
members  are  an  ex-permanent  secretary  to  the  treasury, 
a  governor  of  the  Bank  of  England,  another  banker, 
a  head  of  a  college,  and  five  bursars  or  ex-bursars  of 
colleges.  The  first  meeting  of  the  board  was  held  last 
September  and  the  time  for  the  issue  of  its  first  report 
has  not  yet  come.  Moreover,  its  proceedings  are  private 
and,  as  a  member  of  the  board,  I  am  precluded  from  com¬ 
menting  either  upon  them  or  upon  the  interpretation  which 
is  placed  by  the  board  upon  the  statute  creating  it. 

This  statute  requires  it  to  review  the  accounts  of  various 
departments  in  the  University,  to  prepare  a  budget  and 
to  make  various  statistical  returns.  Certain  duties  re¬ 
specting  the  published  accounts  of  the  colleges  are  also 
imposed  upon  the  board. 

The  object,  then,  of  those  who  are  responsible  for  the 
establishment  of  this  board  was  to  secure  that  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  University  shall  be  expended  to  the  best 
advantage  and  that  equitable  treatment  shall  be  meted  out 
to  the  various  spending  departments  w^hich  look  to  the 
University  Chest  for  a  more  or  less  substantial  part  of 
their  income.  It  is  urged  that,  when  Professor  X  or  De¬ 
partment  A  discovers  that  the  provision  of  additional 
funds  is  highly  desirable,  their  demands  for  increased 
grants  should  be  considered  at  the  same  time,  and  that,  if 
the  University  is  not  in  a  position  to  comply  in  full  with 
a  number  of  simultaneous  requests,  some  impartial  body 
should  investigate  the  relative  urgency  of  the  claims  and 
make  appropriate  recommendations  to  the  University. 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  statutory  powers  of 
this  new  board,  are  advisory.  It  can  exercise  no  veto. 
For  instance,  if  the  Hebdomadal  Council  obtains  from  it 
an  adverse  opinion  upon  any  project,  the  council  may 
ignore  the  recommendation  of  the  board,  and  the  University 
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may  accept  the  scheme  of  the  council  altho  the  Board  of 
Finance  has  refused  its  sanction. 

The  success,  then,  of  the  operations  of  the  board  may  be 
expected  to  depend  upon  the  manner  in  which  it  performs 
the  duties  which  are  assigned  to  it  by  statute.  If  its 
actions  commend  themselves  to  the  University  as  a  whole, 
one  is  probably  not  rash  in  forecasting  that  its  influence 
will  greatly  exceed  that  which  is  prescribed  or  contemplated 
in  the  statutes. 

Again,  it  is  well  known  that  the  University  has  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  certain  amount  of  criticism  in  the  public  press. 
It  has,  in  fact,  been  alleged  that  better  use  might  be  made 
of  our  endowments,  and  an  investigation  by  another  com¬ 
mission  has  been  clamorously  demanded  in  some  quarters. 
In  view  of  this,  many  resident  members  hope  that  the 
reports  of  a  board,  which  includes  financial  experts  of 
the  highest  authority,  will  carry  weight  outside  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  in  particular  that  these  reports  will  be  drawn 
in  such  a  form  that  they  will  be  intelligible  even  to  those 
critics  who  misinterpret  so  grievously  the  accounts  which 
are  published  annually  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  of  1877. 

It  is  now  desirable  to  advert  again  to  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  enactments  of  that  commission,  which 
it  framed  in  compliance  with  the  explicit  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  Parliament  under  which  it  was  appointed  ;  I  mean 
the  statute  obliging  the  colleges  to  make  annually  a  pro 
rata  contribution  to  University  purposes. 

The  statute  which  embodies  this  enactment  bristles 
with  details,  but  the  essential  feature  is  that  the  colleges 
make  annual  payments  to  the  University  and  the  University 
arranges  for  the  disposal  of  these  moneys  upon  educational 
objects,  such  as  the  provision  of  stipends  for  extraordinary 
professors  and  readers  (i.  e.,  assistant  professors),  the 
purchase  of  scientific  apparatus  and  material,  the  endow¬ 
ment  of  a  pension  fund,  etc.  The  obligatory  contributions, 
augmented  by  the  voluntary  grants  of  the  more  opulent 
colleges,  have  been  of  the  greatest  possible  value,  and  the 
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large  majority  of  the  developments  which  have  been  made 
during  the  last  thirty  years  in  the  teaching  departments 
of  the  University  have  been  rendered  possible  by  the  as¬ 
sistance  thus  derived  from  the  colleges. 

It  is  accordingly  obvious  that  the  University  is  interested 
in  the  growth  of  that  part  of  the  income  of  a  college  on 
which  the  statutory  tax  for  these  purposes  is  assest, 
and  it  was  for  that  reason  that  in  his  Red  book  the 
chancellor  directed  public  attention  to  this  matter.  He 
suggested  that  some  attempt  should  be  made  to  secure 
greater  uniformity  in  the  financial  administration  of  the 
colleges,  and  indicated  that  it  might  be  desirable  to  fix 
a  limit  to  the  expenditure  by  a  college  in  any  one  year  upon 
repairs  and  improvements.  Any  outlay  which  decreases 
the  taxable  revenue  of  a  college  diminishes  its  contribu¬ 
tion  to  University  purposes.  Now  a  permanent  improve¬ 
ment  (e.  g.,  the  erection  of  new  buildings)  may  be  paid  for 
either  out  of  income  or  by  means  of  a  loan,  which  must 
be  amortised  within  a  given  time  (30  to  50  years).  It  may, 
therefore,  be  argued  in  behalf  of  the  University  that,  wher¬ 
ever  it  is  possible,  recourse  should  be  had  to  the  borrowing 
powers  possest  by  the  college,  in  order  that  the  charges 
may  be  spread  over  a  period  of  years  and  the  contribution 
to  the  University  may  not  be  unduly  affected  in  the  short 
period  during  which  the  improvement  is  being  carried  out. 

The  main  difficulty  is,  thus,  to  reconcile  the  autonomy 
of  the  colleges  with  the  financial  interests  of  the  University. 
The  total  revenues  of  all  the  colleges  amount  to  a  consider¬ 
able  sum :  the  University  as  such  may  be  described  without 
exaggeration  as  poor.  But  the  obligatory  charges  which 
fall  upon  the  former  are  large,  and  the  extent  (if  any) 
to  which  they  could  bear  additional  imposts  is  a  question 
upon  which  opinions  differ  and  which  could  only  be  settled 
after  a  thoro  investigation  by  competent  persons. 
(A  superficial  observer  might  point  to  the  fact  that  at  the 
sister  university,  the  colleges  pay  to  the  University  some¬ 
what  more  than  four  times  as  much  as  the  Oxford  colleges 
do  to  their  University  under  the  head  of  pro  rata  taxation. 
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This  prima  facie  deduction  from  published  accounts  over¬ 
looks,  however,  the  other  statutory  charges  which  are  met 
by  the  Oxford  colleges  and  which  are  of  the  nature  of 
contributions  to  University  purposes;  for  example,  grants 
to  professors.) 

While,  then,  the  colleges  make  contributions  for  educa¬ 
tional  purposes  to  the  University,  they  are  themselves 
independent  educational  institutions.  Each  has  its  own 
tutors  and  lecturers  and  determines  the  subjects  in  which 
instruction  is  to  be  given.  Subject  to  any  limitations 
which  may  be  prescribed  in  its  own  statutes,  it  settles 
the  emoluments  of  each  instructor.  It  may,  if  it  sees 
fit,  establish  and  equip  a  scientific  laboratory.  (With 
few  exceptions,  all  college  lectures  are  open  to  any  member 
of  the  University,  usually  without  fee,  a  deliberate  effort 
being  made  by  each  college  to  contribute  to  the  common 
stock  of  instruction  an  amount  roughly  proportional  to 
the  number  of  its  undergraduates.) 

The  stipend  of  a  tutor  or  lecturer  is  derived  from  the 
tuition  fund  and  (if  he  is  a  fellow)  also  from  the  cor¬ 
porate  revenue  of  his  college. 

The  tuition  fees  paid  by  the  undergraduates  of  a  college 
are  past  to  the  credit  of  its  tuition  fund,  which  may 
be  subsidized  from  the  corporate  revenue.  The  income 
of  this  fund  is  devoted  solely  to  educational  purposes 
(including  a  contribution  to  a  pension  fund). 

There  is  unfortunately  considerable  inequality  in  the 
emoluments  of  college  teachers  of  equal  standing.  A 
wealthy  college  may  make  large  contributions  (the  superior 
limit  being  prescribed  by  its  statutes)  from  its  general 
revenue  to  its  tuition  fund,  and  may  thus  be  able  to  assign 
correspondingly  high  stipends  to  its  teaching  staff.  At 
a  college  which  is  poor  and  which  also  has  a  small  number 
of  undergraduates,  the  tutors  and  lecturers  may  be  re¬ 
munerated  on  an  appreciably  lower  scale. 

Further,  the  incomes  of  certain  colleges  have  increased 
considerably  in  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  while  those 
of  others  have  fallen.  Some  colleges  are  possest  of  urban 
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property,  the  value  of  which  has  been  greatly  enhanced  by 
causes  independent  of  the  owners:  the  real  estate  of  others 
is  exclusively  (or  mainly)  in  rural  districts,  where  the  rents 
have  suffered  serious  reduction. 

If  the  University  and  the  colleges  are  regarded  as  one 
joint  educational  institution,  one  can  not  fail  to  be  struck 
by  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  financial  arrangements; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  any  serious 
reorganization  is  impossible,  so  long  as  the  colleges  retain 
their  autonomy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rivalry  between 
them,  altho  open  to  criticism  in  certain  respects,  tends 
to  the  increase  of  efficiency. 

To  the  onlooker  or  to  the  hurried  inquirer  the  system  of 
finance  at  Oxford  presents  a  somewhat  tangled  appearance. 
It  seems  hard  to  believe  that  it  passes  the  wit  of  man  to 
unravel  its  complications  and  to  devise  a  better  method; 
but  those  who  are  most  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
bewildering  details  are  inclined  to  doubt  the  possibility 
of  reform  from  within  (unless  the  recently  created  board 
of  finance  proves  to  be  an  effective  instrument),  while 
they  are  firmly  convinced  that  the  attempts  of  any  ex¬ 
ternal  body,  which  is  unacquainted  with  the  history  of 
Oxford  and  too  impatient  to  acquire  the  necessary  informa¬ 
tion,  would  resemble  the  antics  of  a  bull  in  a  china-shop. 

H.  T.  Gerrans 

Worcester  College 
Oxford 


VI 

ALEXANDER  HAMILTON^ 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen:  You  have  summoned 
me  to  a  grateful  and  an  honorable  task.  To  a  lover  of  Hamil¬ 
ton  nothing  could  be  more  pleasing  than  to  be  asked  to 
speak  of  him  on  the  anniversary  of  his  birth,  to  a  company 
of  gentlemen  assembled  in  a  club  which  beats  his  name,  in 
the  borough  on  whose  soil  he  received  his  baptism  of  fire  in 
the  War  of  Independence,  and  now  part  of  a  city  so  devoted 
to  his  personality  and  his  political  opinions  that  it  was 
called  by  his  enemies  Hamiltonopolis.  But  it  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  for  me  to  say  anything  new  about  Alexander  Hamilton. 
Every  American  who  knows  his  country’s  history,  every 
American  who  has  penetrated  beneath  the  surface  of  our 
political  life  to  an  understanding  of  its  making  and  its 
fundamental  principles,  knows  full  well  that  Alexander 
Hamilton  has  joined  the  company  of  the  immortals. 

You  need  not  expect  from  me  a  severely  critical  estimate 
of  the  man,  of  his  service  to  our  American  life,  or  of  his 
place  in  history.  I  love  him  too  well.  I  am  too  much  under 
the  spell  of  his  personality,  of  his  eloquence,  and  too  pro¬ 
found  and  convinced  a  believer  in  the  doctrines  of  liberty 
and  of  government  that  he  taught  and  made  to  live  in 
institutions  on  this  soil,  to  speak  of  him  in  words  of  cautious 
and  hesitant  criticism.  You  will  have  to  accept  from  me 
the  reflections  of  a  convinced  believer  in  Hamilton  as  the 
one  supremely  great  intellect  yet  produced  in  the  western 
world;  as  the  only  man  whose  writings  on  political  theory 
and  political  science  bear  comparison  with  the  classic  work 
on  politics  by  the  philosopher  Aristotle.  I  am  prepared  to 
defend  the  thesis  that  the  two  great  epoch-making  works 
in  the  whole  literature  of  political  science  are,  for  the  an- 

*  Stenographic  report  of  an  address  delivered  at  the  Hamilton  Club  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  January  r  r,  1913.  Printed  by  the  courtesy  of  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle. 
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cient  world,  the  Politics  of  Aristotle,  and,  for  the  modem 
world,  those  contributions  known  as  The  Federalist  and  the 
various  letters  arid  speeches  which,  taken  together,  represent 
Hamilton’s  exposition  of  the  American  Constitution  and 
the  American  form  of  government. 

There  is  nothing  that  I  can  say  about  Hamilton  which 
will  be  novel  to  members  of  a  club  that  bears  his  name. 
Yet  after  the  passage  of  all  these  years,  what  a  splendid 
memory  that  personality  suggests,  what  a  romance  that 
life  was,  what  a  revelation  of  human  power  and  of  human 
service  his  contributions  to  mankind  and  to  the  progress  of 
civilization ! 

I  like  to  think  of  the  strands  that  entered  into  the 
making  of  that  personality  and  that  character.  There  was 
the  high-purposed,  rugged  determination  of  the  Scot, 
together  with  the  almost  fanatical  devotion  and  enthusiasm 
of  the  Huguenot;  these  strands  not  meeting  and  inter¬ 
twining  under  ordinary  circumstances  or  under  a  gray  and 
unfriendly  sky,  but  under  the  bright  sun  of  the  West 
Indies  on  a  little  point  of  rich  volcanic  land,  representing, 
perhaps,  the  ambition  of  mother  earth  to  thrust  herself  up 
thm  the  blue  waters  of  the  tropical  ocean  in  order  to  make 
a  fit  birthplace  for  a  political  genius.  I  like  to  think  of  the 
youthful  beginnings  of  his  boyish  life,  of  the  admiration  of 
his  mother  for  her  brilliant  child,  who,  in  infancy,  had  the 
maturity  of  an  experienced  philosopher;  a  boy  who,  at  nine, 
was  writing  letters  worthy  of  a  sage,  and  at  thirteen  was 
managing  an  important  business  for  a  distant  client  in  the 
province  of  New  York.  I  like  to  remember  that  when  that 
dying  mother  felt  the  hand  of  death  upon  her  at  the  early 
age  of  thirty- two,  she  summoned  the  little  boy  to  her  bed¬ 
side  and  said  to  him:  ‘My  son,  never  aim  at  the  second 
best.  It  is  not  worthy  of  you.  Your  powers  are  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  everlasting  principles  of  the  universe.’ 
Was  ever  a  child,  an  orphan  child,  sent  out  from  an  island 
home  to  seek  his  fortune  in  a  new  and  strange  and  troubled 
land  with  higher  prophecy  or  with  more  beneficent  bene¬ 
diction? 
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And  then  the  boy  crosses  the  sea  to  the  province  of  New 
York.  He  casts  about  for  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  an 
education.  He  is  thirsting  for  information.  He  had  read 
a  few  great  books,  books  far  beyond  the  capacity  of  an  ordi¬ 
nary  boy  of  his  age.  He  was  seeking  direction,  instruction, 
opportunity,  and  he  presented  himself  to  President  With¬ 
erspoon  of  Princeton  College.  He  said  that  he  wanted  to 
become  a  student  there;  that  he  had  no  time  to  devote  four 
years  to  the  very  moderate  course  of  instruction  of  that  day, 
but  that  if  he  were  allowed  to  pursue  the  course  in  less  time 
and  to  complete  it  earlier  he  would  be  glad  to  enter  his 
name.  The  president  told  him — after  the  fashion  of  college 
presidents — that  there  were  rules  that  could  not  be  broken 
and  that  his  proposal  was  impossible.  Did  the  boy  enter 
himself  at  Princeton  for  four  years?  Not  in  the  least.  He 
moved  on  to  New  York  and  appeared  before  Myles  Cooper, 
the  scholarly  Tory  who  was  president  of  King’s  College,  and 
made  the  same  proposal  to  him.  Myles  Cooper,  trained  at 
Oxford  and  more  a  man  of  the  world,  said  that  it  could  be 
arranged;  and  it  was.  So  Alexander  Hamilton  became  a 
pupil  in  King’s  College  over  yonder,  on  the  King’s  farm, 
just  beyond  where  Trinity  Church  now  stands  and  not  far 
from  the  churchyard  where  his  ashes  lie. 

It  was  well  that  he  did  so,  because  within  a  year  the  angry 
mob  of  New  York  rebels,  stirred  to  anger  by  the  actions  of 
the  British  Government  and  by  reports  from  across  the  sea, 
as  well  as  by  the  Tory  president’s  pamphlets  in  defense  of 
British  policy,  appeared  at  the  college  doors  and  demanded 
the  punishment  of  President  Myles  Cooper.  This  stripling 
of  eighteen  stood  on  the  college  steps  and  held  them  at  bay 
with  his  eloquence  while  the  president  of  the  college  escaped 
by  the  rear  gate,  and  was  taken  off  by  a  boat  to  a  British 
ship  lying  in  the  Hudson.  If  Alexander  Hamilton  had 
gone  to  Princeton,  Myles  Cooper  would  have  been  lynched. 

And  then  I  like  to  think  of  him  at  that  early  age,  a  boy, 
a  mere  child,  putting  down  in  the  notebooks  which  have 
been  preserved  for  us,  the  list  of  things  he  was  interested  in 
and  the  books  that  he  read.  In  them  you  come  upon  this 
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item:  ‘Read  particularly  Aristotle’s  Politics,  chapter  9, 
Definition  of  Money.’  You  begin  to  see  the  shadow  of  the 
first  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  of  the  author  of  the  Report 
on  Manufactures,  of  the  author  of  the  Report  of  the  National 
Bank,  and  of  the  man  of  whom  it  was  truly  said  afterward 
by  Webster  that  he  struck  a  blow  on  the  rock  of  the  na¬ 
tional  resources  and  revenue  gushed  forth  for  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  At  seventeen,  then,  Hamilton  was 
reading  the  greatest  work  of  antiquity  on  the  science  and 
art  of  government  among  men. 

I  like  to  think  of  him  strolling  on  the  Common  yonder, 
at  the  head  of  what  we  now  call  Bowling  Green,  with  the 
youth  of  his  time,  eager  and  enthusiastic;  then  writing 
pamphlets  in  defense  of  the  rebel  position,  that  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  whole  country  in  answer  to  the  Westchester 
Farmer,  one  of  the  learned  men  in  the  Colonies,  the  boy 
concealing  his  own  identity.  In  two  short  years  after 
coming  from  his  West  Indian  home,  so  completely  had  he 
entered  into  the  feelings  and  aspirations  and  hopes  of  the 
Colonists,  so  thoroly  had  he  mastered  the  problems  before 
them,  that  even  before  they  knew  his  name  or  his  age,  they 
were  hailing  the  writer  of  those  pamphlets  as  their  deliverer 
from  the  oppression  of  Great  Britain.  I  submit  that  in  the 
whole  history  of  government  there  is  nothing  to  be  found 
like  this.  We  have  seen  great  and  precocious  genius  in 
literature,  as,  for  example,  in  Chatterton;  we  have  seen 
great  and  precocious  genius  in  music,  as,  for  example,  in 
Mozart;  but  where  in  the  affairs  of  men,  where  in  those  large 
matters  that  have  to  do  with  the  organization  of  liberty, 
the  establishment  of  government,  and  the  perpetuation  of 
everlasting  standards  of  right  among  human  beings — where 
from  the  dawn  of  history  have  we  before  seen  a  youth  of  19 
leading  the  thought  of  a  people  and  laying  the  foundations 
of  a  nation? 

Then  I  like  to  think  of  his  part  in  the  army  during  the  War 
of  Independence,  of  his  close  association  with  Washington  and 
of  his  admiration  for  him,  and  of  Washington’s  dependence 
upon  the  younger  man.  I  like  to  think  of  his  eager  and 
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exultant  defense,  by  voice  and  by  pen,  of  every  act  of  the 
new  people,  and  of  his  part  in  shaping  the  slowly-forming 
government  that  the  thirteen  colonies  were  feeling  their 
way,  tentatively,  tow^ard  building  into  a  visible  and  perma¬ 
nent  form.  I  like  to  think  that  at  no  single  step  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  did  Hamilton  fail  to  take  a  most  conspicuous  part. 
At  no  time  did  he  fail  to  strike  the  heaviest  blow.  Never 
was  he  found  anywhere  but  among  the  leaders,  the  real 
leaders,  of  political  opinion  in  the  American  Colonies. 
Whether  it  was  in  New  York,  in  Massachusetts,  in  Virginia, 
or  in  South  Carolina,  the  American  people  of  that  day  doffed 
their  hats  to  Alexander  Hamilton  as  the  one  supreme  genius 
in  intellectual  leadership  and  in  exposition  that  they  had 
among  them. 

As  soon  as  the  war  was  over  he  found  his  place  at  the 
bar  and  in  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation.  He  warmly 
defended  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain.  He  insisted  that 
it  must  be  lived  up  to  even  tho  unpopular;  that  even  a 
young  nation  could  not  afford  to  be  false  to  its  pledged 
word.  He  insisted  that  our  people  never  would  be  free  and 
never  would  be  safe  until  they  had  formed  a  real  govern¬ 
ment  with  real  powers,  and  had  made  themselves,  not  a 
loose  federation  of  independent  units,  but  an  integral,  in¬ 
dependent,  self-respecting,  self-supporting,  self-defending 
nation.  That  was  Hamilton’s  task.  He  had  to  compete 
with  men  otherwise  minded,  to  overcome  prejudices  and  to 
answer  reasonable  as  w'ell  as  unreasonable  objections.  He 
had  to  meet  all  these;  and  then  he  had  to  combat  the  selfish 
and  the  self-seeking  as  well.  He  was  tireless,  this  stripling 
only  then  in  the  twenties  and  early  thirties;  tireless  with 
voice  and  with  pen  in  making  men  understand  what  the 
United  States  might  be  and  what  America  ought  to  be. 

Finally,  almost  by  a  subterfuge,  he  got  a  constitutional 
convention.  In  those  days  you  could  not  easily  persuade 
the  several  colonies  to  come  together  in  conference  for  any 
purpose,  lest  they  might,  in  some  way,  as  a  result  of  con¬ 
ferring,  sacrifice  a  measure  of  their  independence  and  their 
sturdy  separateness.  He  persuaded  some  of  them,  how« 
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ever,  to  convene  at  Annapolis  to  settle  questions  relating 
to  the  navigation  and  use  of  Chesapeake  Bay.  Having 
brought  them  into  conference  he  persuaded  them  to  call  a 
constitutional  convention.  He  did  not  quite  call  it  by  that 
name — had  he  done  so  it  might  never  have  been  held — but 
he  persuaded  them  to  call  another  conference  to  devise  a 
more  adequate  plan  of  government.  He  went  back  to 
Albany  and  got  himself  elected  as  one  of  the  three  delegates 
from  New  York;  the  other  two,  being  convinced  opponents 
of  the  whole  undertaking,  outvoted  him  in  the  convention- 
so  long  as  they  remained  in  it.  At  the  psychological  mo, 
ment  Alexander  Hamilton  took  the  floor  in  the  convention. 
Was  he  in  doubt  about  the  making -of  a  constitution? 
Not  in  the  least.  He  had  a  constitution  all  ready;  he  pro¬ 
posed  it.  For  five  hours,  as  Madison  tells  in  his  journal,  he 
held  spell-bound  this  convention  of  the  ablest  men  ever 
gathered  together  in  one  room  for  a  like  purpose,  while  he 
explained  the  principles  on  which  the  nation’s  government 
should  be  organized.  The  major  portion  of  that  plan  of 
government  is  contained  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  in  this  year  of  grace  1913.  Other  plans  were  pro¬ 
posed;  long  debates  ensued,  but  that  genius,  that  patience, 
that  persistence,  that  skill  of  exposition  never  failed.  His 
two  colleagues  from  New  York  left  the  convention  in  disgust 
when  they  saw  that  the  Constitution  was  going  to  be  made; 
but  he  remained  and  signed  it  as  the  sole  representative  of 
what  is  now  the  Empire  State.  Had  it  not  been  for  Alex¬ 
ander  Hamilton  the  name  of  the  State  of  New  York  would 
not  have  been  included  among  the  members  of  the  Con¬ 
stitutional  Convention  who  accepted  and  recommended  for 
adoption  the  great  instrument  and  the  form  of  government 
that  were  the  result  of  their  deliberations. 

Then  came  the  heaviest  task  of  all;  how  to  get  this 
Constitution  ratified  by  the  people  of  the  several  States? 
It  was  provided,  as  you  know,  in  the  instrument  itself  that 
it  should  become  operative  when  ratified  by  nine  States, 
but  no  one  knew  better  than  Alexander  Hamilton  that  nine 
States  would  not  do.  He  knew  that  that  provision  was  a 
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mere  device,  and  that  every  State  must  ratify  if  the  Con¬ 
stitution  was  to  become  effective  and  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land. 

There  followed  what  I  venture  to  think  is,  perhaps, 
the  greatest  forensic  triumph  of  modern  times.  The  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  State  of  New  York  met  at  Poughkeepsie. 
There  were  sixty-five  delegates  from  the  various  counties 
of  the  State.  Nineteen  of  them,  including  Hamilton  and 
the  other  delegates  from  New  York,  Kings  and  Westchester, 
were  committed  to  the  Constitution.  The  remainder  were 
followers  and  friends  of  George  Clinton,  who  bitterly  op¬ 
posed  it.  Chancellor  Kent  has  told  us  what  happened. 
Long  after,  nearly  half  a  century  after.  Chancellor  Kent 
wrote  his  recollection  of  what  took  place.  He  went  to 
Poughkeepsie  and  sat  in  the  gallery  of  the  convention  and 
listened  to  every  word  of  the  debates  for  six  weeks.  He  has 
told  us  what  Hamilton  said,  what  Jay  and  Livingston  said, 
what  was  said  in  reply,  and  hoAv  obdurate  and  stubborn  and 
insistent  was  the  opposition  to  the  ratification  of  the 
Constitution.  Hamilton  sent  a  runner  out  to  the  east  so 
that  he  might  report  at  the  earliest  moment  the  news 
whether  or  not  New  Hampshire  had  ratified.  He  sent  a 
runner  out  to  the  south  to  report  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  the  news  from  Madison  as  to  whether  Virginia  had 
ratified.  Finally,  by  sheer  force  of  intellect,  by  the  display 
of  political  genius  of  the  first  and  most  enduring  order, 
Hamilton  wore  away  all  opposition  and  the  Poughkeepsie 
Convention  ratified  the  Constitution  on  behalf  of  the  State 
of  New  York  by  a  majority  of  three.  That,  Mr.  Chairman, 
was  before  the  days  of  bosses;  it  was  a  time  when  men  had 
to  be  won  over  from  one  side  of  a  proposition  to  the  other 
by  force  of  argument  and  by  intellect;  and  Hamilton  wore 
down  the  powerful  and  determined  opposition  by  no  other 
instruments  than  those. 

The  Constitution  was  made.  What  was  the  govern¬ 
ment?  Where  were  its  resources,  and  what  scheme  of 
taxation  was  it  to  employ?  How  was  it  to  differentiate  its 
scheme  of  taxation  from  that  which  supported  the  several 
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•colonies,  now  States?  How  was  this  new  national  unity 
to  develop?  How  was  it  to  make  itself  real?  Obviously, 
the  center  point  of  the  fighting  line  was  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury;  and  to  that  department  Alexander  Hamilton 
went  at  George  Washington’s  call.  There  he  sat  for  the 
^ix  most  fateful  years  of  the  history  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States.  One  great  report  after  another  was 
poured  in  upon  the  Congress.  It  consisted  of  clever  and 
intelligent  men,  but  they  were  almost  stupefied  by  the  wealth 
of  information,  the  rush  of  argument,  the  appeals  that  were 
made  to  them  to  formulate  a  system  of  taxation,  to  charter 
a  bank,  to  raise  revenue,  to  organize  a  treasury  system  and 
to  call  the  latent  forces  of  a  nation  into  action  for  purposes 
of  national  support  and  for  national  administration.  No 
one  doubts— no  one  can — that  Hamilton  did  every  atom  of 
work  in  connection  with  all  this.  The  Congress  had  hardly 
anything  before  it  of  great  magnitude  but  his  proposals. 
It  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  accept,  to  amend  or  to  reject 
them;  you  may  read  the  history  of  those  Congresses  for 
yourselves.  They  accepted  in  principle,  and  almost  in 
detail,  every  great  fundamental  recommendation  that  he 
made;  and  that  is  how  the  government  of  the  United  States 
was  built.  There  was  no  use  in  making  a  government  that 
was  a  framework  of  bones  and  skin  alone ;  these  bones  must 
be  covered  with  flesh;  these  arteries  and  veins  must  be 
filled  with  blood;  there  must  be  food  to  assimilate,  power 
to  gain  nourishment,  ability  to  act.  Hamilton  saw  to  it 
that  all  this  was  done.  Read  the  history  of  the  first  three 
Congresses.  Read  the  communications  made  to  them; 
read  their  debates,  their  votes;  read  the  history  of  Washing¬ 
ton’s  administration,  and  tell  me  whether  Alexander  Hamil¬ 
ton  did  not  make  the  government  of  the  United  States  in 
body  and  in  spirit,  just  as  truly  as  he  had  planned  and 
constructed  it  in  form. 

Hamilton  withdrew  from  the  service  of  the  Government 
at  thirty-eight.  At  thirty-eight  this  great  epoch-making 
work  was  done.  At  an  age  when  most  men,  even  those  of 
talent,  of  power,  of  training,  are  just  ready  for  the  active 
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and  constructive  work  of  life,  -Alexander  Hamilton  was 
thru  as  the  builder  of  the  greatest  government  of  any 
people  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  He  withdrew  to  the 
practise  of  the  law.  He  lived  over  across  the  river  in  Wall 
Street  at  No.  58,  in  a  little  house  almost  opposite  the  great 
building  which  was  formerly  the  Custom  House,  well  known 
to  all  of  us.  It  was  in  passing  that  house  that  no  less  a 
person  than  Talleyrand,  on  his  visit  to  New  York,  said, 
when  he  saw  the  light  burning  in  Hamilton’s  study  window 
at  midnight:  ‘I  have  seen  the  eighth  wonder  of  the  world. 
I  have  seen  a  man  laboring  at  midnight  for  the  support  of 
his  family  who  has  made  the  fortune  of  a  nation.  ’ 

Hamilton’s  career  at  the  bar  was  without  an  equal.  As. 
an  advocate  and  in  exposition,  particularly  in  defense  of 
fundamental  principles  of  justice  and  equity  and  human 
liberty,  the  testimony  is  that  he  was  a  marvel  of  lucidity 
and  of  power.  Long  afterward — in  1832,  I  think  it  was — 
Chancellor  Kent  wrote  a  striking  letter  to  Mrs.  Hamilton. 
Hamilton  had  then  been  dead  twenty-eight  years  and  Mrs. 
Hamilton  was  an  old  lady.  She  wrote  to  Chancellor  Kent, 
and  asked  him  whether  he  would  not  put  on  record  some  of 
his  reminiscences  of  her  husband;  whether  he  would  not 
tell  her,  what  he,  Kent,  thought  about  Hamilton’s  relations, 
to  the  making  of  the  Constitution;  what  he,  Kent,  thought 
about  his  work  at  Poughkeepsie  where  Kent  had  w^atched 
him,  and  what  he,  Kent,  thought  about  his  work  at  the 
American  bar.  Kent  wrote  in  reply  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  charming  analytical  eulogies  that  one  human 
being  could  write  of  another.  Remember  that  Kent  was, 
with  Marshall,  the  greatest  of  American  jurists;  remember 
that  Hamilton  had  been  dead  and  gone  for  twenty-eight 
years;  remember  that  the  shadow  of  the  great  contest  as. 
to  slavery  was  already  projecting  itself  over  the  land; 
remember  that  new  men  and  new  issues  were  in  the  places 
of  prominence,  and  that  there  was  nothing  due  to  Hamilton 
but  the  dispassionate,  fair  and  honorable  judgment  of 
history.  Kent  rendered  this  judgment  in  one  of  the  most 
memorable  documents  of  our  American  literature.  I  can 
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not  now  recall  its  striking  passages  and  its  phrases,  but  I 
commend  it  to  every  student  of  American  politics.  It  tells 
us  what  James  Kent,  that  maker  and  interpreter  of  American 
law,  thought  about  Alexander  Hamilton  as  the  guide, 
philosopher  and  friend  of  the  Government,  the  bench  and 
the  bar  of  his  day. 

I  have  wondered  sometimes  whether  Kent  must  not  have 
overheard  one  of  Hamilton’s  most  charming  sayings,  many 
years  before,  when  they  were  on  circuit  together — as  I 
remember  it,  in  Orange  County  in  this  State — Kent  as 
judge,  Hamilton  as  barrister.  They  found  themselves 
spending  the  night  in  an  uncomfortable  and  ill-fumished 
tavern  in  a  country  town.  Hamilton  awakened  in  the 
night,  shivering  because  of  the  insufficiency  of  his  covering; 
he  got  up  from  his  bed  and  with  his  covering  in  his  arms 
carried  it  into  the  room  where  Kent  was  sleeping,  and  quietly 
and  softly  spread  it  over  him,  saying,  ‘Sleep  well,  sleep 
warm,  little  judge;  we  cannot  afford  to  have  harm  come  to 
you.’  I  have  often  wondered  whether  Kent  in  his  sleep 
did  not  hear  these  affectionate  words,  and  whether  he  did 
not  fifty  years  afterward  reflect,  in  his  judgment  to  the 
stricken  widow,  something  of  the  feeling  of  affection  and 
regard  which  the  great  barrister,  the  great  constructive 
statesman,  felt  for  him. 

Then  came  Hamilton’s  end;  that  tragic,  fateful  end, 
to  be  ascribed,  as  we  look  back  on  it  now,  to  the  false  sense 
of  honor  that  prevailed  a  century  ago,  which  made  men 
think  that  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  kill  each  other  in 
order  to  avenge  a  fancied  or  a  real  insult.  In  this  con¬ 
nection,  too,  I  recall  now  another  interesting  story  of  Kent. 
Kent  had  been  a  friend  of  Aaron  Burr,  but  the  devoted 
admirer  of  Hamilton.  He  never  saw  Burr  for  years  after 
this  terrible  calamity  until  one  day  when  Kent  was  walking 
up  Nassau  Street,  in  New  York,  he  saw  Burr  coming  down 
on  the  other  side.  The  little  Chancellor  crost  the  pavement 
and  went  over  to  Burr  and  said,  ‘  Mr.  Burr,  you  are  a  dam¬ 
ned  scoundrel.  Sir,  you  are  a  damned  scoundrel!’  Burr 
looked  steadily  at  him,  took  off  his  hat,  and  replied  with 
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mock  politeness,  ‘Mr.  Chancellor,  your  judgments  are 
always  entitled  to  be  received  with  respect.  ’ 

It  is  not  possible  for  us — even  for  those  of  us  who 
remember  the  taking  off  of  Lincoln,  the  killing  of  Garfield 
or  the  murder  of  McKinley — to  picture  the  feeling  of  this 
country — then  a  mere  strip  on  the  seaboard  to  be  sure, 
without  telegraphs,  without  telephones  or  rapid  post — 
when  it  was  learned  that  Hamilton  was  dead.  It  did  not 
seem  possible  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  of  that  day 
that  this  very  symbol  of  power  and  vitality,  this  center  of 
the  constructive  force  of  the  nation,  who  seemed  able  by 
his  charm  and  persuasiveness  and  potency  to  ride  down 
every  obstacle,  to  conquer  enemies  and  to  bring  the  great 
mass  of  the  population  to  the  support  of  his  specific  projects 
—it  did  not  seem  possible  that  at  47  Alexander  Hamilton 
had  past  from  earth.  And  yet  he  had. 

Before  venturing  to  speak  to  you  on  this  subject,  I  have 
been  reading  over  again  the  records  of  that  time,  in  order 
to  get  back  into  the  atmosphere  of  the  period,  to  catch 
something  of  its  feeling,  and  to  refresh  my  memory  as  to 
some  of  the  men  and  events  of  those  years.  In  doing  so  I 
came  upon  the  funeral  oration  delivered  two  weeks  after 
Hamilton’s  death  by  the  Henry  Ward  Beecher  of  that  day, 
by  Dr.  Mason,  senior  minister  of  the  Collegiate  Dutch 
Church  in  New  York,  who  was  the  favorite  pulpit  orator 
of  this  part  of  the  United  States.  He  had  been  selected 
to  deliver  the  funeral  oration  on  Hamilton  before  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  the  Cincinnati  at  a  great  meeting  called  in  New’ 
York.  I  wrote  down  a  few  paragraphs  from  that  oration, 
and  I  ask  the  privilege  of  reading  them  in  order  to  take 
you  back  with  me  into  the  atmosphere  of  July,  1804,  w^hen 
it  was  known  that  Hamilton  was  really  dead. 

After  describing  Hamilton’s  career,  what  was  then  so 
fresh,  so  new,  so  full  of  suggestion,  and  after  tracing  the 
whole  history  of  the  making  of  the  Constitution,  Dr.  Mason 
concluded  his  oration  with  these  words : 

“The  result  is  in  your  hands.  It  is  in  your  national  existence.  Not  such, 
indeed,  as  Hamilton  wished,  but  such  as  he  could  obtain,  and  as  the  States 
would  ratify,  is  the  Federal  Constitution.  His  ideas  of  a  government  which 
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should  elevate  the  character,  preserve  the  unity,  and  perpetuate  the  liberties 
of  America,  went  beyond  the  provisions  of  that  instrument.  Accustomed  to 
view  men  as  they  are,  and  to  judge  of  what  they  will  be,  from  what  they  ever 
have  been,  he  distrusted  any  political  order  which  admits  the  baneful  charity 
of  supposing  them  to  be  what  they  ought  to  be.  He  knew  how  averse  they 
are  from  even  wholesome  restraint;  how  obsequious  to  flattery;  how  easily 
deceived  by  misrepresentation;  how  partial,  how  vehement,  how  capricious. 
He  knew  that  vanity,  the  love  of  distinction,  is  inseparable  from  man;  that 
if  it  be  not  turned  into  a  channel  useful  to  the  Government,  it  will  force  a 
channel  for  itself,  and  if  cut  off  from  other  egress,  will  issue  in  the  most  cor¬ 
rupt  of  all  aristocracies — the  aristocracy  of  money.  He  knew  that  an  ex¬ 
tensive  territory,  a  progressive  population,  an  expanding  commerce,  diversi¬ 
fied  climate,  and  soil  and  manners,  and  interest,  must  generate  faction;  must 
interfere  with  foreign  views,  and  present  emergencies  requiring,  in  the  general 
organization,  much  tone  and  promptitude.  A  strong  government,  therefore; 
that  is,  a  government  stable  and  vigorous,  adequate  to  all  the  forms  of  national 
exigency,  and  furnished  with  the  principles  of  self-preservation,  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  his  preference,  and  he  preferred  it  because  he  conscientiously  be¬ 
lieved  it  to  be  necessary.  A  system  which  he  would  have  entirely  approved 
would  probably  keep  in  their  places  those  little  men  who  aspire  to  be  great; 
would  withdraw  much  fuel  from  the  passions  of  the  multitude;  would  diminish 
the  materials  which  the  worthless  employ  for  their  own  aggrandizement; 
would  crown  peace  at  home  with  respectability  abroad;  but  would  never 
infringe  the  liberty  of  an  honest  man.  From  his  profound  acquaintance  with 
mankind,  and  his  devotion  to  all  that  good  society  holds  dear,  sprang  his 
apprehensions  for  the  existing  Constitution.  Convinced  that  the  natural 
tendency  of  things  is  to  an  encroachment  by  the  States  on  the  Union;  that 
their  encroachments  will  be  formidable  as  they  augment  their  wealth  and 
population;  and,  consequently,  that  the  vigor  of  the  general  Government  will 
be  impaired  in  a  very  near  proportion  with  the  increase  of  its  difficulties;  he 
anticipated  the  day  when  it  should  perish  in  the  conflict  of  local  interest  and 
of  local  pride.  The  divine  mercy  grant  that  his  prediction  may  not  be  verified ! 

“He  was  born  to  be  great.  Whoever  was  second,  Hamilton  must  be  first. 
To  his  stupendous  and  versatile  mind  no  investigation  was  difficult — no 
subject  presented  which  he  did  not  illuminate.  Superiority,  in  some  particu¬ 
lar,  belongs  to  thousands.  Pre-eminence,  in  whatever  he  chose  to  undertake, 
was  the  prerogative  of  Hamilton.  No  fixed  criterion  could  be  applied  to  his 
talents.  Often  has  their  display  been  supposed  to  have  reached  the  limit  of 
human  effort,  and  the  judgment  stood  firm  till  set  aside  by  himself.  When  a 
cause  of  new  magnitude  required  new  exertion,  he  rose,  he  towered,  he  soared; 
surpassing  himself,  as  he  surpassed  others.  Then  was  nature  tributary  to 
his  eloquence!  Then  was  felt  his  despotism  over  the  heart!  Touching,  at 
his  pleasure,  every  string  of  pity  or  terror,  of  indignation  or  grief ;  he  melted, 
he  soothed,  he  roused,  he  agitated;  alternately  gentle  as  the  dews,  and  awful 
as  the  thunder.  Yet,  great  as  he  was  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  he  was  greater 
in  the  eyes  of  those  with  whom  he  was  most  conversant.  The  greatness  of 
most  men,  like  objects  seen  through  a  mist,  diminishes  with  the  distance;  but 
Hamilton,  like  a  tower  seen  afar  off  under  a  clear  sky,  rose  in  grandeur  and 
sublimity  with  every  step  of  approach.  Familiarity  with  him  was  the  parent 
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of  veneration.  Over  these  matchless  talents  Probity  threw  her  brightest 
luster.  Frankness,  suavity,  tenderness,  benevolence,  breathed  thru  their 
exercise.  And  to  his  family — but  he  is  gone.  That  noble  heart  beats  no 
more;  that  eye  of  fire  is  dimmed;  and  sealed  are  those  oracular  lips.  Ameri¬ 
cans,  the  serenest  beam  of  your  glory  is  extinguished  in  the  tomb!  ” 

That,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  contemporary  judgment; 
spoken,  to  be  sure,  under  stress  of  great  feeling  and  deep 
sorrow,  the  contemporary  judgment  of  one  of  the  greatest 
orators  of  his  day,  voicing  the  opinion  of  men  of  intelligence, 
high  spirit  and  good  will  everywhere  as  to  the  man  who 
was  killed  by  Burr’s  bullet  on  the  shelf  of  the  Palisades. 

I  said  to  you  a  few  moments  ago  that  I  could  tell  you 
nothing  new  about  Hamilton.  This  is  all  a  twice-told  tale. 
This  is  part  of  the  warp  and  woof  of  our  American  history; 
this  is  part  of  the  very  fabric  out  of  which  we  are  made  and 
of  the  institutions  under  which  we  live.  And  yet,  Mr. 
Chairman,  who  would  have  supposed  that  after  the  lapse 
of  a  hundred  short  years  the  work  of  Alexander  Hamilton 
must  be  done  all  over  again?  That,  sir,  is  the  condition 
which  confronts  the  American  people  in  these  opening 
years  of  the  twentieth  century.  What  Alexander  Hamilton 
taught  of  civil  liberty,  of  freedom  and  of  order;  what  he 
taught  of  effective,  responsible  government,  of  its  purpose, 
its  organs,  its  instruments,  has  become  so  familiar,  so  built 
into  our  daily  life  and  into  the  fabric  of  our  business,  that  we 
have  forgotten,  many  of  us,  that  it  is  essential  to  our  wel¬ 
fare  and  to  the  perpetuity  of  our  Government.  Yet  today, 
from  one  voice  and  another,  meeting  a  fair  measure  of  ap¬ 
proval  all  over  the  land,  come  attacks  upon  these  very 
fundamental  principles  of  our  Government,  until  many 
of  us  cry  aloud  for  the  spirit  of  Hamilton  to  come  back  to 
us  and  lead  this  great  empire  of  ours  still  farther  forward 
in  the  fight  for  the  permanent  upbuilding  of  civil  liberty! 

When  the  Constitution  of  these  United  States  was 
framed,  our  fathers  staked  out  clearly  two  great  fields  of 
activity  and  conduct.  On  the  one  hand,  they  formulated 
a  plan  of  government.  They  constituted  it  of  an  executive, 
a  legislative  and  a  judicial  branch,  and  they  ascribed  to 
these  their  several  functions.  Then  they  marked  out  just 
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as  clearly  the  field  of  civil  liberty.  They  forbade  the 
Covernment  to  invade  it,  and  they  erected  great  courts 
of  justice  to  see  to  it  that  it  was  not  invaded.  Never  before 
in  the  history  of  mankind,  and  never  since,  has  that  been 
done.  In  no  ancient  state,  in  no  medieval  state,  in  no 
modern  state  but  ours,  is  civil  liberty  a  part  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  law  of  the  land.  The  nearest  approach  to  it  is  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  German  Empire;  that  Constitution 
written  after  the  war  with  France,  in  1871,  under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  Bismarck.  Neither  the  Constitution  of  France  nor 
the  unwritten  Constitution  of  Great  Britain — none  of  these 
modern  constitutions  of  which  you  read,  not  one  of  them — 
defines  and  protects  the  field  of  civil  liberty  as  our  fathers 
did  125  years  ago.  Today  it  is  proposed  to  us  as  an  advance, 
as  a  step  forward,  that  we  should  unite  to  throw  away  the 
only  thing  which  distinguishes  us  from  the  other  nations 
of  the  world;  to  put  civil  liberty  into  the  melting-pot;  to 
make  it  subject  to  any  majority,  however  temporary, 
however  fickle,  whether  at  the  polls  or  in  the  Legislature, 
and  to  make  it  possible  to  strip  a  man  of  bis  property,  his 
liberty  and  freedom;  and  that,  if  you  please,  by  any  mere 
rush  of  tumultuous  passion! 

Never  has  a  more  preposterous,  never  has  a  more 
ignorant,  proposal  been  made  by  anybody.  In  absolute 
defiance  of  history,  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  history  of 
Europe,  in  ignorance  even  of  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  without  any  appreciation  of  what  we  have  been 
doing  these  125  years,  we  are  now  asked  to  strip  ourselves 
of  the  one  great  fundamental  protection  which  the  fathers 
won  for  us,  and  to  which  the  enlightened  peoples  of  the 
world  have  been  looking  for  a  century  and  a  quarter  as  the 
greatest  evidence  of  political  progress  that  mankind  has 
ever  seen  1 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  requires  not  only  a 
large  measure  of  ignorance,  but  a  total  lack  of  the  sense  of 
humor,  to  propose  such  a  program  in  the  name  of  advance. 
This  new  program  may  be  a  wise  one,  but  then  put  upon 
it  the  name  that  belongs  to  it — reaction!  Say  frankly  that 
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we  have  gone  ahead  too  fast;  that  we  have  staked  out 
territory  that  man  is  still  incompetent  to  occupy;  that  we 
are  not  ready  for  liberty;  that  w^e  should  go  back  to  the 
days  of  Francis  I  and  Henry  IV  and  Henry  VIII,  and, 
substituting  the  many  for  the  one,  turn  over  our  civil 
liberty  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  tyrant.  That  is  w^hat  is 
seriously  proposed  to  the  American  people  today. 

This  is  not  a  party  question;  it  rises  far  above  faction 
or  names  or  personalities,  or  political  parties.  I  beg  you  tO' 
believe  that  I  should  not  speak  of  this  matter  in  this  pres¬ 
ence,  on  an  occasion  such  as  this,  did  I  not  believe  that  it 
goes  to  the  very  roots  of  our  American  life,  and  that  those 
things  wdth  w^hich  the  great  names  of  Hamilton  and  Jeffer¬ 
son  and  Washington  and  Madison  and  Marshall  and  Web¬ 
ster  and  Lincoln  are  associated,  are  at  stake.  They  are  all 
at  stake  in  the  issues  that  are  being  debated  before  the 
American  people  today. 

You  may,  if  you  choose,  solace  yourselves  wdth  the 
optimistic  thought  that  everything  will  come  out  well. 
Hamilton  never  did.  He  saw  to  it  that  it  came  out  well. 
He  addrest  himself  to  the  Constitutional  Convention  lest 
error  be  made.  He  later  addrest  himself  to  the  New  York 
Convention  at  Poughkeepsie  lest  the  Constitution  be  re¬ 
jected.  He  addrest  himself  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  lest  we  have  no  adequate  financial  system,  no  na¬ 
tional  income  and  no  properly  ordered  system  of  taxation. 
He  was  never  content  to  let  matters  drift.  He  saw  to  it — 
trusting  as  he  did,  and  as  every  American  must,  in  the  good 
faith,  the  honor  and  the  intelligence  of  the  American  people 
— he  saw  to  it  that  the  facts  were  laid  before  them  with 
such  clearness,  the  arguments  adduced  with  such  cogency, 
the  objections  answered  with  such  overwhelming  force, 
that  they  were  led  to  w^alk  in  the  straight  and  narrow  path 
of  national  safety. 

The  building  of  this  nation  has  been  a  long,  a  solemn 
and  a  sacred  task.  It  is  the  work  of  four  generations  of 
men  who  have  conceived  lofty  ideals,  and  who,  without 
regard  to  party,  religious  faith  or  section,  whether  up  in. 
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the  pine  forests  of  Maine  or  over  across  the  continent  in 
the  orange  fields  of  California,  or  down  on  the  plantations 
of  the  sunny  South,  have  wrought  for  freedom,  for  liberty, 
for  stability,  for  justice.  The  American  people  have,  in  a 
singular  sense,  regarded  themselves  as  the  instruments  of 
Providence  in  the  working-out  of  a  great  government  and 
a  mighty  civilization.  Almost  alone  among  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  the  world,  they  have  been  in  the  habit,  from  the 
beginning,  of  invoking  the  Divine  blessing  upon  the  delibera¬ 
tions  of  their  legislative  bodies,  and  they  have  seen  to  it 
that  religion  has  been  represented  on  every  great  occasion 
of  national  festivity  or  rejoicing.  They  have  felt  that  here 
in  this  Western  World,  with  an  endowment  by  Nature  the 
like  of  which  history  has  never  recorded,  the  opportunity 
has  been  given  to  try  on  a  huge  scale,  opening  their  arms  to 
all  who  would  come,  the  fateful  experiment  of  self-govern¬ 
ment.  Many  men  of  all  types  and  kinds,  soldiers  and 
sailors,  jurists  and  teachers,  legislators  and  executives, 
philosophers  and  popular  leaders,  have  contributed  to  that 
great  end.  But  out  of  them  all  I  name  six  men  who  stand 
forever  in  the  American  Pantheon  as  supremely  important 
among  all  those  who  have  builded  the  nation’s  government. 
I  do  not  speak  now  of  those  who  have  made  other  and 
important  contributions;  I  have  not  in  mind  those  who 
have  led  great  parties,  who  have  accomplished  important 
acts  or  have  set  in  motion  great  and  fine  and  lasting  currents 
of  thought;  but  I  speak  of  six  men  who,  one  after  another, 
have  struck  the  blows  that  were  necessary  to  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  our  great  American  ship  of  state — the  nation’s 
builders. 

The  first  is  George  Washington.  Without  his  calm  and 
even  temper,  without  his  serene  and  unruffled  mind,  which 
was  as  influential  because  of  what  he  refrained  from  doing 
as  because  of  what  he  did,  the  existence  of  this  American 
nation  is  unthinkable.  His  is,  beyond  all  comparison, 
the  great  self-sacrificing  character  in  political  history. 
Washington,  thru  his  personality,  drew  the  people  of 
these  colonies  together,  made  them  feel  loyalty  to  a  single 
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person,  and  thru  that  person  to  the  idea  which  he  repre¬ 
sented;  and  then  he  deftly  withdrew  his  personality  and 
left  them  to  worship  the  new  and  beautiful  ideal  that  he 
had  given  them. 

By  his  side  and  with  him  was  Hamilton,  the  supreme 
constructive  genius  in  political  philosophy  and  in  states¬ 
manship.  He  showed  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it;  how 
the  executive  and  the  legislature  could  be  adjusted  to  each 
other;  how  the  nation’s  business  could  be  carried  on;  and 
how  the  various  departments  of  government  should  be 
organized.  He  taught  the  great  mass  of  the  American 
people  what  the  fundamental  principles  were  which  underlay 
this  new  and  fateful  project. 

Next  comes  John  Marshall,  who,  from  his  great  place 
as  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  gave  to  the  new 
Constitution  that  interpretation — at  a  time  when  two 
interpretations  were  possible — which  welded  the  nation 
together  in  unity  and  gave  to  it  supreme  power  and  legal 
control  over  its  several  parts.  But  Marshall’s  work  was 
challenged.  Thomas  Jefferson  petulantly  put  obstacles 
in  his  way,  and  no  less  a  man  than  Andrew  Jackson  said: 
‘John  Marshall  has  made  the  decision,  now  let  him  execute 
it.  ’  The  people  of  the  United  States  had  to  be  taught  that 
when  the  nation  spoke— whether  by  voice  of  the  President, 
the  Congress  or  the  Supreme  Court — when  a  constitutional 
interpretation  was  made,  it  was  to  be  obeyed,  even  if  it 
took  the  whole  of  the  nation’s  power  to  compel  obedience. 

That  great  act  of  public  education  was  preformed  by  this 
same  rugged  Andrew  Jackson  of  Tennessee  in  his  great 
proclamation  to  the  nullifiers  of  South  Carolina.  When 
the  distinguished  gentlemen  of  South  Carolina  said  they 
would  not  enforce  the  tariff  act,  that  they  did  not  approve 
of  it,  that  they  would  not  accept  it  for  their  State,  Andrew 
Jackson — speaking  perhaps  by  the  pen  of  the  great  jurist, 
Edward  Livingston  of  Louisiana — made  a  famous  procla¬ 
mation  to  the  nullifiers  in  which  was  conveyed  the  substance 
of  his  reported  personal  message  to  John  C.  Calhoun,  one 
of  the  greatest  of  all  American  statesmen  and  political 
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philosophers.  This  was  that  if  one  drop  of  blood  was  shed 
in  defiance  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  he,  Andrew 
Jackson,  would  hang  the  first  nullifier  he  could  lay  his  hands 
on  to  the  first  tree  he  could  find.  And  so  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  were  not  nullified  in  South  Carolina.  The 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  were  undisputed  thereafter, 
and  this  nation  took  a  long  step  forward  toward  real 
nationality. 

Then  came  the  eloquent  voice  of  Daniel  Webster,  who, 
for  thirty  years  at  the  bar,  on  the  platform  and  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  of  the  United  States,  educated  public  opinion  to  a  point 
where  resistance  to  the  secession  movement  that  had  to 
come  was  both  natural  and  necessary.  We  need  not  blink 
the  fact  that  without  Daniel  Webster  the  Civil  War  could 
not  have  been  fought  to  a  successful  conclusion.  It  was 
not  possible  to  rest  our  national  contention  in  that  war 
upon  a  purely  legal  basis,  even  upon  legal  propositions  so 
clear  and  firm;  for  they  were  cold  and  rational  only.  Daniel 
Webster  had  for  thirty  years  made  them  live.  He  burned 
into  the  hearts  of  the  American  people  the  idea  of  nation¬ 
ality.  Whether  you  take  one  great  speech  at  Plymouth, 
another  at  Boston,  another  in  New  York,  or  the  great  and 
conclusive  reply  to  Hayne  in  the  Senate,  it  makes  no  dif¬ 
ference;  they  are  all  part  of  one  great  going  to  school  by 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  Daniel  Webster.  He 
taught  them  not  alone  in  terms  of  constitutional  law  and 
of  legal  definitions,  but  in  terms  of  everyday  thought  and 
feeling  and  action  that  this  nation  was  one.  It  was  he  who 
prepared  the  way  for  what  followed. 

Daniel  Webster  made  it  possible  for  Abraham  Lincoln — 
that  sad,  patient,  long-suffering  man — to  carry  this  nation 
thru  the  final  crisis  of  its  birth  throes;  because  he  had 
put  under  him  and  behind  him  the  great  body  of  opinion 
which  believed  that  this  nation  was  one,  was  to  be  kept 
one,  was  to  live  as  one  and  was  to  live  a  free  people. 

These  six  men,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  both  the  symbols 
and  the  moving  forces  of  the  constructive  nation-building 
of  the  American  people.  They  are  drawn  from  all  parts 
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of  the  United  States,  from  different  classes  of  society,  with 
varying  political  views,  touching  the  people  with  different 
interests  and  at  different  points.  These  six  men  are  the 
most  prominent  in  the  galaxy  of  our  nation-building  heroes. 
Each  one  of  them  would  be  affrighted  could  he  know  from 
his  place  in  high  heaven  that  at  this  late  day  it  is  seriously 
proposed  in  the  name  of  greater  justice,  of  more  effective 
advance,  to  undermine  and  to  break  down  the  very  foun¬ 
dations  on  which  this  government  and  the  civilization  of 
this  people  rest. 

And  so,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  mark  this  anniversary  of 
Hamilton’s  birth  and  pay  to  him  the  highest  tribute,  we  can 
give  him  his  most  just  and  well-earned  recognition  only  if 
we  remember  not  alone  what  he  was,  not  alone  what  he  did, 
but  what  bearing  all  that  has  upon  the  America  of  today; 
what  lessons  his  career  and  his  teachings  have  in  relation 
to  the  great  problems  of  politics,  of  economics  and  of  the 
development  of  civil  liberty  that  are  to  be  solved  in  the 
future.  There  is  no  safe  guide  for  the  future  but  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  past.  When  we  know  what  has  happened 
under  certain  conditions  we  may  with  some  assurance  pre¬ 
dict  what  will  happen  when  those  conditions  are  repeated. 
When  we  see  out  of  what  a  morass  of  medievalism,  out  of 
what  a  morass  of  injustice  and  ignorance  and  squalor,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  their  ancestors  have  come; 
to  what  heights  they  have  mounted  under  their  Constitution 
and  their  laws,  their  civil  institutions,  their  liberty  and 
their  freedom,  it  is  to  me  inconceivable  that  as  these  people 
come  to  know  what  the  issue  of  the  moment  really  is,  they 
will  turn  their  backs  on  Washington  and  Hamilton  and 
Marshall  and  Jackson  and  Webster  and  Lincoln,  and  tear 
their  governmental  structure  down  just  to  see  what  will 
happen. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler 

Columbia  University 


VIL 

DISCUSSIONS. 

PRESCRIBED  ENGLISH  IN  COLLEGE 
So  greatly  has  the  prescribed  work  in  English  been  im¬ 
proved  in  Columbia  in  the  past  few  years  that  all  incidental 
evils  of  the  system  are  in  a  fair  way  to  become  extinct. 
By  “incidental  evils”  I  mean  such  as  are  not  inherent  in 
the  very  nature  of  such  work.  But  no  matter  how  care¬ 
fully  the  theory  and  practise  of  composition  may  be  taught, 

'  very  little  good  is  accomplished  if  the  teaching  is  not  con¬ 
nected  with  a  felt  need  for  it.  When  composition  is  treated 
merely  as  composition  and  not  as  the  most  effective  ex¬ 
pression  of  some  idea  which  the  student  must  express,  the 
training  so  obtained  will  not  interest  the  student  nor  help 
him  to  a  practical  command  of  his  native  language.  The 
real  way  to  make  sure  that  every  Columbia  graduate, 
whatever  his  other  failings,  can  write  whatever  it  may  be 
necessary  for  him  to  write  as  briefly,  logically  and  effect¬ 
ively  as  possible,  is  not  to  compel  him  as  a  freshman  to 
write  stated  themes  on  nothing-in-particular  but  to  insist 
on  constant  training  in  expression  in  every  college  course. 
Let  the  professor  of  geology  insist  that  every  essay  in  the 
course  be  readable  as  well  as  accurate  and  there  will  be 
an  end  to  the  tradition  that  a  “scientific”  treatise  must 
make  a  choice  between  being  scholarly  and  being  intelligi¬ 
ble.  Let  the  student  of  political  science  take  care  to  express 
himself  in  an  interesting  manner  and  “literary  historian” 
will  no  longer  be  the  term  of  reproach  that  it  is  now.  Above 
all  make  the  class  in  philosophy  a  class  in  composition  as 
well  and  philosophy  will  begin  to  exercise  its  rightful 
sway  over  its  true  constituency — which  is  everybody. 

Prescribed  English  has  another  function  besides  the 
teaching  of  expression,  the  widening  and  deepening  of  the 
student’s  knowledge  of  literature.  I  am  glad  to  see  that 
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as  much  emphasis  is  being  laid  in  the  elementary  courses 
in  English  upon  translations  from  foreign  languages  as 
upon  books  originally  written  in  English.  This  is  admirable, 
for  there  are  books  which  no  one  can  fail  to  read  and  re¬ 
tain  the  right  to  be  considered  an  educated  man.  All  of 
these  books  are  available  in  good  translations  and  should 
not  be  confined  to  those  who  can  read  the  original  languages. 
Just  because  a  student  does  not  know  Greek  is  no  reason 
why  he  should  be  excused  from  reading  a  little  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  of  Homer  and  Aeschylus.  This  applies 
with  even  greater  force  to  the  modern  languages  and  to 
contemporary  writers,  for  it  is  the  shameful  fact  that  Amer¬ 
ican  colleges  graduate  thousands  of  young  men  and  women 
who  are  totally  ignorant  of  the  intellectual  life  of  their 
own  century  and  who  could  not  tell  you  whether  Chantecler 
were  written  by  Bergson  or  Rodin.  But  a  good  idea  can 
always  be  improved  upon,  and,  since  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
collegian  to  suggest  what  seem  to  him  improvements, 
I  would  suggest  that  the  required  reading  list  be  made 
much  longer,  that  it  contain  books  (such  as  Rousseau’s 
Social  contract  and  Darwin’s  Origin  of  species)  which  should 
be  part  of  the  acquaintanceship  of  every  educated  person 
for  other  than  literary  reasons,  and  finally  that  most  of  the 
list  be  elective.  The  great  fault  in  the  required  reading 
for  English  honors  was  (I  hope  I  may  say  “was”)  that  no 
room  was  left  for  the  free  play  of  individual  tastes  and  de¬ 
sires.  Above  the  minimum  of  books  which  “every  one 
should  know”  there  is  a  wide  margin  of  literature,  the  value 
of  which  depends  upon  whether  it  is  studied  from  compulsion 
or  by  choice.  A  large  amount  of  reading  should  be  required 
among  certain  books  of  standard  merit  in  all  languages 
and  of  all  kinds,  but  the  choice  as  to  which  of  these  books 
should  be  read  ought  to  be  largely  left  to  the  student.  It 
ought  to  be  known  by  every  professor  that  for  most  of  his 
knowledge  of  the  world’s  best  literature  the  student  gets 
no  credit,  since  much  more  reading  is  done  outside  of  courses 
than  within  them.  If  the  extent  of  the  student’s  reading  is 
tested  by  essays  and  discussions  thruout  the  college  course. 
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additional  training  in  literary  expression  is  secured. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  objection  to  abolishing 
prescribed  English  courses  and  substituting  a  heavy  re¬ 
quirement  of  reading  for  all  college  students  thruout  the 
college  course  and  an  increased  reliance  upon  composition 
and  essay  work  in  all  departments,  is  that  more  of  the 
student’s  time  would  be  taken.  Undoubtedly  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  such  a  thorogoing  training  in  English  would  make 
an  extensive  change  necessary  in  the  curriculum.  Many 
lecture  courses  in  many  subjects  would  have  to  be  replaced 
by  the  new  system  of  independent  readings  and  essay  work 
aided  by  conferences.  Thus  the  attempt  to  insure  adequate 
training  in  effective  expression  and  adequate  acquaintance 
with  great  books  (and  should  we  aim  for  less?)  for  all  college 
students  may  end  in  completely  revolutionizing  under¬ 
graduate  education.  Personally  I  can  conceive  of  nothing 
more  desirable,  but — that  is  another  story! 

Preston  William  Slosson 

Columbia  College 


THE  NEW  NORMAL  SCHOOL  MOVEMENT 

The  normal  school  has  been  established  in  all  lands  where 
there  exists  a  system  of  state-supported  schools.  It  is  a 
vital  part  of  the  public  school  system  because  well-trained 
teachers  are  a  prime  requisite  for  efficient  education.  The 
state  normal  school  in  America  dates  from  the  common- 
school  revival  just  before  1840.  In  the  newer  states,  normal 
schools  have  been  established  along  with  or  very  soon  after 
the  public  school  system.  Thus  in  Illinois,  the  free  school 
system  was  established  in  1855,  the  State  Normal  University 
in  1857,  ten  years  before  any  other  state  educational 
institution. 

The  normal  school  is  not  the  exclusive  agency  for  the 
training  of  teachers,  but  it  is  the  state’s  chief  agent;  and  as 
such  it  should  establish  standards,  create  ideals,  build  up 
professional  spirit,  send  out  men  and  women  whose  call  is 
to  educational  leadership.  The  logic  that  justifies  the 
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normal  school  on  the  ground  that  the  state  must  prepare  its 
own  teachers,  carries  with  it  irresistibly  the  inference  that 
to  perform  its  legitimate  function,  the  normal  school  must 
make  provision  for  the  adequate  training  of  teachers  fitted 
to  direct  or  to  perform  the  work  of  every  phase  of  the  common 
school  from  the  primary  school  to  its  culmination  in  the 
public  high  school. 

In  its  early  days  the  normal  school  confined  its  attention 
chiefly  to  the  common  branches,  for  little  else  was  taught 
in  the  common  schools.  But  the  public  school  has  a  much 
larger  task  than  fifty,  thirty,  or  even  ten  years  ago.  The 
lengthening  of  the  school  year,  the  careful  grading  of  schools, 
the  introduction  of  music,  art,  literature,  and  science  into 
the  school  program,  the  development  and  enrichment  of 
the  high  school  course,  the  new  demands  for  vocational 
training,  the  new  direction  of  physical  education,  the  new 
interest  in  moral  and  social  instruction, — all  impose  new 
duties  upon  the  school.  The  training  of  teachers  means 
more  than  it  ever  did  before,  and  the  normal  school  must 
accept  the  larger  responsibility,  the  larger  opportunity. 

The  normal  schools  of  Illinois  were  established  “to  train 
teachers  for  the  common  schools,  ’  ’  and  they  are  the  only 
schools  established  by  the  state  for  this  distinct  purpose. 
By  their  charters  it  becomes  their  duty  to  educate  teachers 
for  every  subject  taught  in  the  common  schools.  The 
courts  of  the  state  have  held  that  “common  schools” 
means  public  schools  including  the  high  school.  During  all 
their  history  these  normal  schools  have  trained  high  school 
teachers,  principals,  and  superintendents,  as  well  as  ele¬ 
mentary  and  rural  teachers.  The  eldest  of  these  schools 
has  sent  half  of  its  graduates  into  these  advanced  positions. 
Of  its  fi29  alumni,  608  have  taught  in  high  schools,  659 
have  served  as  principals  and  superintendents,  194  have 
been  members  of  faculties  of  state  normal  schools,  loi  of 
colleges  and  universities.  The  list  contains  several  of  the 
most  eminent  names  in  American  education  including 
seventeen  men  who  have  served  as  presidents  of  universities, 
colleges,  or  state  normal  schools. 
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During  the  past  twenty  years  the  opinion  has  steadily 
grown  that  the  high  school  teacher  needs  the  measure  of 
scholarship  and  culture  afforded  by  the  four-year  college 
course.  The  normal  school  assents  to  this  recognition  of  a 
larger  scholarship,  but  it  claims  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  education  and  training  in  the  art  of  teaching 
are  equally  important.  Accordingly  many  normal  schools 
in  the  Middle  West  are  providing  programs  four  years  in 
length  for  the  training  of  high  school  teachers.  These 
programs  contain  advanced  courses  in  mathematics,  science, 
history,  economics,  language,  literature,  etc.,  as  well  as 
courses  in  education.  The  normal  schools  are  now  training 
special  teachers  of  agriculture,  manual  training,  home 
economics,  art,  and  music.  They  possess  good  equipment 
and  a  well-trained  staff  of  instructors.  Six  years  ago  the> 
normal  schools  of  Illinois  were  authorized  to  grant  pro¬ 
fessional  degrees  to  students  completing  a  four-year 
course  of  study  beyond  the  accredited  high  school. 

In  Illinois  the  Lindly  Act  which  provides  annually  for 
graduates  of  the  eighth  grade  fifteen  hundred  scholarships 
good  for  four  years  at  any  of  the  state  normal  schools  im¬ 
poses  upon  each  normal  school  the  duty  of  maintaining  a 
model  high  school  for  the  younger  students.  A  part  of  the 
•classes  in  these  high  schools  are  taught  by  student-teachers 
preparing  for  high  school  work. 

To  some  it  appears  that  there  is  a  great  waste  thru  dupli¬ 
cation  if  the  normal  schools  continue  to  prepare  other  than 
elementary  teachers.  Illinois  employs  3040  high  school 
teachers.  It  needs  six  hundred  new  high  school  teachers 
every  year.  To  prepare  them  means  duplication  of  li¬ 
braries,  laboratories,  instructors,  whether  the  duplication 
be  within  one  institution  or  among  several.  For  their 
adequate  training  in  actual  teaching  would  be  needed  a 
high  school  of  two  thousand  students.  Under  these  con¬ 
ditions  it  is  clearly  most  wise  to  divide  the  work  among 
several  institutions. 

The  expansion  of  the  normal  schools  has  thus  been  oc¬ 
casioned  by  its  legal  duty  to  develop  its  courses  to  meet  the 
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needs  of  the  public  school  system.  Furthermore,  the  facul¬ 
ties  and  governing  boards  of  the  schools  have  generally 
believed  that  the  normal  school  possesses  some  distinct 
advantages  in  the  making  of  high  school  and  special  teachers. 
The  normal  school  is  specifically  a  professional  school. 
The  training  which  it  gives,  if  it  performs  its  proper  function, 
is  distinctive  in  character  and  different  in  kind  from  that 
implied  in  general  education.  Only  incidentally,  not 
primarily,  is  a  general  education  acquired  in  a  normal 
school.  The  converse  of  this  proposition  is  equally  true, 
that  adequate  training  for  teaching  as  a  profession  can  not 
be  merely  a  feature  of  a  course  whose  leading  aim  is  general 
education.  The  recent  action  in  ’Wisconsin  setting  up  in 
the  state  normal  schools  junior  colleges  for  general  educa¬ 
tion  is  false  to  this  professional  ideal,  and  must  in  the  end 
prove  harmful  to  the  normal  schools.  It  means  a  divided 
aim,  not  merely  a  larger  aim. 

Teaching  is  a  profession,  calling  for  the  highest  devotion, 
patriotism,  and  altruistic  endeavor.  Its  spirit  is  a  spirit  of 
consecration.  This  spirit  can  not  be  developed  in  a  school 
which  is  merely  an  adjunct  of  an  institution  whose  chief  in¬ 
terests  are  economic  and  industrial  and  where  callings  are 
ranked  according  to  the  prospects  of  financial  returns,  nor  yet 
in  an  institution  whose  leading  aim  is  personal  culture. 
Schools  of  education  connected  with  universities  are  success¬ 
ful  in  developing  professional  spirit  in  almost  exact  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  success  in  separating  their  students  and  their 
work  from  other  departments  of  the  university. 

High  school  teachers  should  be  trained  in  the  same  en¬ 
vironment  as  elementary  teachers.  They  need  the  same 
love  of  children,  the  same  knowledge  of  the  problems  of 
childhood.  To  train  them  in  a  separate  school  with  differ¬ 
ent  standards  and  ideals  results  in  a  serious  break  in  spirit, 
in  method,  and  in  the  character  of  the  work  as  the  child 
passes  to  the  high  school.  Furthermore,  this  separate 
training  begets  an  exclusive  educational  caste.  Our  schools- 
are  already  suffering  from  this  cleavage  between  the  pro¬ 
fessional  aristocracy  of  the  high  school  and  the  commonalty 
of  the  grades. 
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The  evils  that  have  crept  into  our  high  schools — fraterni¬ 
ties,  club  smokers,  excessive  devotion  to  athletics  and  to 
social  functions — can  in  many  cases  be  traced  directly  to 
the  college-bred  teachers  who  have  transplanted  these 
features  of  the  college  to  the  high  school.  Our  great 
universities  especially  set  a  social  pace  not  favorable  to  the 
plain  living  and  high  thinking,  out  of  which  grows  the  spirit 
of  the  consecrated  teacher. 

The  high  schools  are  suffering  today  because  their  teach¬ 
ers,  uninstructed  and  untrained  in  the  art  of  teaching,  imitate 
their  college  instructors  and  transfer  the  methods  of  the 
university  to  the  high  school.  Even  if  a  department  of 
education  affords  the  instruction  and  the  training,  the 
teachers  will  still  lack  the  broad  outlook  upon  the  field 
of  the  public  school,  the  unity  of  interest,  and  the  spirit  of 
comradeship  with  other  teachers  that  the  normal  school  de¬ 
velops.  We  can  not  set  off  the  high  school  as  a  separate 
and  distinct  part  of  the  public  school  system. 

Special  teachers  of  music,  art,  manual  training,  and  do¬ 
mestic  science  will  prove  more  efficient  when  they  study 
their  specialties  in  vital  relation  to  the  other  branches  of 
the  public  school  curriculum. 

Principals  and  superintendents  should  be  trained  in  a 
professional  atmosphere  where  the  same  ideals  are  set  up, 
the  same  philosophy  expounded,  the  same  principles  and 
methods  taught,  as  are  taught  to  the  teachers  who  are  to 
*  work  under  their  leadership.  Teachers  of  all  grades  can 
be  properly  equipped  only  in  institutions  whose  faculties  are 
in  touch  with  the  problems  of  childhood  and  adolescence, 
where  all  the  instructors  consider  professional  education 
of  high  value,  and  where  all  the  students  look  upon  teaching 
as  an  occupation  worthy  of  the  highest  talent,  character, 
and  attainments.  It  is  notorious  that  in  many  higher 
institutions  teaching  is  not  always  held  in  such  esteem 
among  the  students.  The  majority  of  some  faculties  re¬ 
gard  studies  in  psychology  and  education  as  more  curious 
than  useful.  We  train  our  military  and  naval  officers  in 
distinct  schools,  and  realize  the  close  connection  between 
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this  separate  instruction  and  the  fine  sense  of  honor  and 
devotion  that  pervades  the  profession  of  arms.  Teachers 
too  are  servants  of  the  state — summoned  to  a  calling  no  less 
arduous,  needing  the  same  sustaining  enthusiasm.  To 
develop  this  zeal,  this  consecration,  is  the  peculiar  privilege 
of  the  normal  school. 

The  normal  schools  of  Illinois  enrol  a  large  number  of  men. 
These  men  become  village  principals,  principals  of  ward 
schools  and  consolidated  country  schools,  county  and  city 
superintendents,  teachers  of  agriculture,  manual  training, 
physics,  biology,  and  other  high  school  subjects.  The 
training  of  a  principal  includes  the  management  of  boys’ 
games,  of  literary  societies,  and  other  school  activities. 
The  presence  of  these  young  men  in  the  school  gives  added 
vigor  to  athletics,  debates,  the  musical  and  dramatic 
organizations  and  every  worthy  feature  of  student  life.  To 
limit  the  activity  of  the  normal  schools  of  the  Middle  West 
to  the  preparation  of  elementary  teachers  will  cut  off  the 
attendance  of  men  as  completely  as  it  has  in  New  England. 
It  will  make  it  impossible  for  these  schools  to  stimulate 
and  direct  the  further  professional  growth  of  teachers 
thru  institutes,  teachers’  meetings,  reading  circles,  and  the 
like,  for  these  means  of  growth  will  be  in  the  hands  of  super¬ 
intendents  and  principals  educated  in  other  institutions. 
Hence,  the  normal  school  feels  that  the  effort  to  confine 
it  to  a  narrow  part  of  the  field  of  education  must  hamper 
its  work  and  its  influence  in  that  very  field. 

The  following  extract  from  the  address  delivered  by 
President  Butler  at  the  dedication  of  the  State  Education 
Building  at  Albany  is  pertinent  to  any  attempt  to  sequester 
and  isolate  the  high  school  or  the  elementary  school. 

“  The  moment  that  we  think  straight  about  education  and 
free  ourselves  from  cant,  from  phrase-making,  and  from 
formulas,  we  know  that  intellectual  and  moral  growth  is  an 
undivided  process.  We  know  that  it  can  not  be  divided 
into  watertight  compartments,  any  one  of  which  may  be 
filled  with  ignorance  while  the  human  being  affected  still 
floats  on  the  sea  of  intelligence.  We  know  that  it  can  not 
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be  cut  up  into  fragments  at  war  among  themselves,  with 
some  one  fragment  taking  precedence  over  others.  We 
know  that  every  educational  institution  has  a  common 
purpose  and  a  common  end,  and  that  to  attempt  to  set  one 
against  the  other,  to  bring  about  conflict  and  rivalry  and 
jealousy  between  them,  is  to  incite  educational  civil  war.  The 
division  of  education  into  stages,  the  classification  of  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  into  types,  is  a  mere  matter  of  administra¬ 
tive  convenience,  a  simple  administrative  device  with  nothing 
to  justify  it  but  our  administrative  convenience  and  neces¬ 
sity.  If  anyone  supposes  that  this  device  rests  upon  some 
profound  principle  that  fixes  a  gulf  between  one  stage  or 
grade  of  education  and  another,  and  that  compels  these 
stages  to  have  different  and  disputing  interests,  then  in 
my  judgment  that  principle  is  ipso  facto  false.” 

David  Felmley 

Illinois  State  Normal  University 
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The  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching — Seventh  annual 

Report  of  the  President  and  Treasurer.  New  York,  1912.  vi  +  194  p. 

The  annual  report  of  the  President  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  contains  a  consideration  in  its  broad 
bearings  of  the  business  of  the  year,  a  discussion  of  current 
educational  problems,  a  necrology  and  the  detailed  report 
of  the  Treasurer. 

From  the  report  of  the  President  it  appears  that  the 
endowment  of  the  Foundation  has  been  increased  during 
the  fiscal  year  by  two  million  dollars,  which  brings  the 
gift  of  the  donor  of  the  fund  to  thirteen  million  dollars. 
The  trustees,  as  the  result  of  accumulation  from  income 
since  the  establishment  of  the  Foundation,  hold  in  trust 
at  the  present  time  about  fourteen  million  dollars.  The 
income  during  the  year  was  $676,486.56.  The  expenditures 
were  $634,496.89,  of  which  amount  $570,423.03  was  paid 
in  retiring  allowances  and  pensions.  The  number  of  new 
allowances  granted  during  the  year  was  48.  The  total 
number  of  allowances  in  force  at  the  end  of  the  year  was 
398.  No  new  institutions  were  added  during  the  year 
to  the  seventy-two  universities,  colleges  and  schools  of 
technology  now  on  the  accepted  list,  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  having  decided,  according  to  the  report,  to  hold 
up  all  applications  to  be  placed  upon  the  list  pending  the 
completion  of  a  report  on  the  financial  obligations  of  the 
Foundation,  present  and  prospective,  to  be  based  on  an 
actuarial  study  now  in  progress. 

A  large  portion  of  this  part  of  the  report  is  taken  up  by 
a  discussion  of  pension  systems  now  existing  under  the 
authority  of  our  schools,  colleges  and  states,  together 
with  some  of  the  more  important  systems  of  pensions 
in  the  business  world.  From  this  review  it  appears  that 
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at  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  Foundation  five 
of  the  institutions  then  admitted  to  its  privileges,  viz., 
Columbia,  Cornell,  Harvard,  McGill  and  Yale,  had  in  force 
retiring  allowance  systems  of  their  own.  Two  institutions 
since  admitted  to  the  list,  viz.,  the  University  of  California 
and  of  Toronto,  had  also  inaugurated  such  systems.  None 
of  these  institutions,  however,  had  had  their  activities 
in  force  long  enough  to  throw  much  light  upon  the  conduct 
of  such  systems. 

A  detailed  description  of  the  pension  experiment  of 
New  South  Wales  is  used  to  point  a  moral  and  to  show 
the  serious  difficulty  of  maintaining  a  pension  system  from 
an  estimated  income.  Any  pension  system,  says  the  report, 
administered  from  a  fixt  income,  and  unprovided  with 
a  source  from  which  its  income  may  be  increased,  is  bound 
in  time  to  come  to  a  point  where  the  calls  upon  it  under 
its  own  rules  will  exceed  its  resources.  The  report  also 
considers  contributory  and  non-contributory  pension  sys¬ 
tems,  with  a  decision  categorically  in  favor  of  the  former; 
subsistence  and  stipendiary  pensions;  a  feasible  pension 
system  for  a  college,  and  for  public  schools;  and,  finally, 
the  pension  system  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  with  six 
years  of  administrative  and  financial  experience  under  it. 
These  last  chapters  are  of  especial  interest.  From  them 
it  appears  that  the  teachers  who  have  retired  on  the 
ground  of  age  have  averaged  between  sixty-nine  and 
seventy  years,  a  result  that  was  anticipated,  since  the  re¬ 
tirement  age  limit  of  the  Foundation,  i.  e.,  sixty-five, 
was  expected  to  be  only  a  minimum.  The  experience 
of  the  six  years,  the  report  continues,  enables  the  officers 
and  trustees  to  realize  that  the  value  of  a  pension  to  a  man 
who  approaches  sixty-five  lies  not  in  the  opportunity  to 
escape  from  active  work  at  that  age,  but  in  the  protection 
afforded  whenever  the  period  of  usefulness  and  strength 
has  past  by.  The  rule,  says  the  report,  so  far  as  its 
general  results  go,  has  worked  well,  and  on  the  whole  has 
abundantly  justified  itself.  The  moral  and  social  results 
of  the  pensions  to  teachers  in  the  main  have  been  satis- 
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factory.  As  a  whole,  they  have  been  used  by  men  and 
women  who  have  led  useful  and  self-sacrificing  lives  and 
who  have  come  upon  old  age  in  nearly  all  cases  with  prac¬ 
tically  no  financial  support;  and  so  long  as  the  income  is 
used  to  pay  pensions  to  teachers  who  have  past  the  period 
of  usefulness  or  after  long  service  are  broken  in  health,, 
or  for  the  widows  of  such  men,  the  expenditure  can  only 
do  good. 

For  the  financial  management  of  the  fund  there  was 
little  guidance  at  hand  from  past  experience.  No  such 
trust  had  existed  before  and  no  one  was  wise  enough  to> 
foresee  the  financial  load  that  would  have  ultimately  to- 
be  carried  by  any  system  which  involved  the  payment 
of  definite  pensions.  It  soon  appeared  that  the  actuarial 
problem  is  one  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  ordinary 
actuarial  estimate.  The  staffs  of  instruction  of  the  colleges 
do  not  at  all  closely  adjust  themselves  to  the  conditions 
of  the  stationary  population.  Only  relatively  few  of 
those  who  have  entered  college  positions  have  remained 
permanently  in  college  work,  and  additions  to  the  staff 
come  almost  entirely  from  the  ranks  of  younger  men. 
There  were  other  interesting  facts.  For  example,  while 
faculties  were  made  up  largely  of  young  men,  in  the  older 
colleges  there  was  a  considerable  group  of  relatively  old 
men  who  in  the  absence  of  a  pension  system  remained  in 
active  service.  Many  of  these  men  in  the  accepted  institu¬ 
tions  have  since  been  transferred  to  the  pension  roll  of 
the  Foundation,  so  that  in  these  institutions  the  average 
age  is  lower  than  it  was  six  years  ago.  In  the  first  annual 
report  the  average  estimated  pension  was  stated  to  be 
$1450.  At  the  end  of  the  year  1912  the  general  average 
of  all  retiring  allowances  in  force  was  $1676.66.  This 
discrepancy  is  due  to  two  facts:  first,  to  an  actual  general 
rise  in  salaries;  and  second,  to  the  fact  that  the  salaries, 
of  institutions  on  the  accepted  list  are  in  excess  of  the 
average  salary  of  the  three  hundred  and  more  colleges 
upon  which  the  original  estimates  were  based.  This  dif¬ 
ference,  it  is  pointed  out,  will  grow  in  the  future  and  will 
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operate,  accordingly,  to  diminish  the  possible  number  of 
pensions  that  can  be  granted  from  a  stated  income.  In 
this  first  report  there  was  also  given  an  approximate  es¬ 
timate  of  the  number  of  institutions  that  might  be  included 
and  the  number  of  teachers  for  whom  pensions  could  be 
maintained,  and  the  general  conclusion  was  arrived  at 
that  an  income  of  $500,000  would  maintain  such  a  system 
for  from  3000  to  4000  teachers.  To  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  covered  by  the  report,  the  Foundation  had  distributed 
$2,077,813.64  in  retiring  allowances  and  $238,590.36  in 
widows’  pensions,  a  total  of  $2,316,404.  In  all,  429  re¬ 
tiring  allowances  and  90  widows’  pensions  have  been  granted. 
Of  these  98  have  terminated  thru  death  and  23  temporary 
allowances  have  expired,  leaving  315  allowances  and 
83  widows’  pensions  now  in  force.  The  amount  being 
distributed  to  them  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  was  $570, 
423.03  annually,  the  retiring  allowances  averaging  $1676.66, 
as  has  been  stated,  and  the  widows’  pensions  $912.11. 
In  all,  the  benefits  of  the  Foundation  have  been  extended 
to  teachers  in  155  different  institutions,  including  79  not 
on  the  accepted  list.  Allowances  were  also  granted  to 
a  number  of  persons  connected  with  various  general  edu¬ 
cational  bodies.  For  pensions  in  the  accepted  institutions 
the  Foundation  is  now  paying  at  the  annual  rate  of  $478,440. 
Its  total  income,  when  the  whole  of  the  gift  is  paid  in  by 
its  founder,  will  amount  approximately  to  $800,000.  About 
sixty  per  cent  of  the  present  available  income  is  now  used 
by  the  accepted  institutions.  In  time  the  limit  of  income 
and  expenditure  will  be  reached,  and  if  the  endowment 
is  not  increased  the  age  of  retirement  will  have  to  be  raised. 
In  the  72  institutions  on  the  accepted  list  there  were  at 
the  end  of  June,  1911,  the  date  when  the  statistics  were 
(  5025  teachers  in  active  service  who  may  ulti- 

iririi.'ly  .  Aim  pensions.  Of  these,  494,  or  9.8  per  cent, 
'  f  v  woTi’en  and  4531,  or  90.2  per  cent,  were  men.  The 
<  ,  er. .  ■■  '  iring  allowance  granted  to  men  in  the  accepted 

A.xoeitu Lions  has  been  $1883,  the  average  allowance  to 
women  $1202,  the  discrepancy  being  due  to  difference 
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in  salary.  Under  the  assumption  that  the  number  of  male 
teachers  remains  for  a  generation  at  precisely  its  present 
number,  so  that  the  group  of  teachers  in  these  bodies  of 
instruction  assumes  the  position  of  a  stationary  population 
and  retirements  continue  to  be  made  at  the  average  age 
of  ^sixty-nine,  an  annual  load  of  $1,375,000.  would  ensue. 
The  problem,  however,  the  report  insists,  is  only  partially 
an  actuarial  one.  “The  duty  of  the  trustees  is  to  use  the 
endowment  committed  to  them,  or  such  as  may  be  com¬ 
mitted  in  the  future,  in  such  manner  as  to  serve  best  the 
faithful  and  deserving  teacher,  to  use  every  care  that  the 
endowment  shall  do  good,  not  harm,  and  to  have  the 
courage  to  make  from  time  to  time  such  changes  as.  ex¬ 
perience  may  show  to  be  necessary,  with  as  little  disap¬ 
pointment  to  the  expectations  of  possible  beneficiaries  as 
the  nature  of  the  problem  will  permit.” 

The  first  part  of  the  report  contains,  further,  a  short 
chapter  on  the  educational  function  of  the  Foundation. 
At  the  very  beginning  the  trustees  had  it  thrust  upon  them 
that  only  by  a  careful  scrutiny  of  educational  conditions 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  could  they  act  wisely 
in  the  distribution  of  pensions.  By  its  charter  the  Founda¬ 
tion  was  limited  to  payments  to  teachers  in  “colleges” 
and  “universities,”  but  a  large  majority  of  the  institutions 
using  these  names  six  years  ago  were  neither  colleges  nor 
universities  in  any  possible  educational  definitions  of  such 
terms.  To  distribute  pensions  to  colleges  indiscriminately, 
whether  they  were  engaged  in  college  work,  or,  as  many 
of  them  were,  in  high  school  work,  would  be  to  do  incal¬ 
culable  harm  to  the  cause  of  education,  and  to  belittle, 
rather  than  to  dignify,  the  calling  of  the  teacher.  The 
trustees  at  the  very  outset  accordingly  undertook  a  careful 
scrutiny  of  colleges,  universities,  and  educational  con¬ 
ditions  in  general,  and  it  is  one  of  the  chief  services  of 
the  Foundation  that  this  has  been  done  widely  with  an 
admirable  thoroness,  and  with  a  freedom  and  impartiality 
that  scarcely  could  have  been  assumed  by  any  other  body. 
The  publicity  that  has  been  made  of  the  results  of  these 
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investigations  is  one  of  the  most  potent  factors  in  the 
entire  administration  of  education  in  the  United  States 
at  the  present  time  and  one  of  the  surest  influences  for  the 
future. 

The  second  part  of  the  report  on  current  educational 
problems  contains  chapters  on  College  Entrance  Require¬ 
ments;  Admission  to  Advanced  Standing;  Medical  Progress; 
University  and  College  Financial  Reporting;  Advertising 
as  a  Factor  in  Education;  Education  and  Politics;  and 
Sham  Universities. 

The  chapter  on  College  Entrance  Requirements  takes 
up  again  the  question  that  has  been  considered  in  every 
preceding  report  of  the  transition  from  the  secondary 
school  to  the  college,  *which  with  us  in  America,  according 
to  the  report,  “resembles  nothing  so  much  as  a  species 
of  border  warfare.”  The  conclusion,  however,  is  justly 
arrived  at  that  there  is,  nevertheless,  today  among  the 
great  number  of  colleges  that  have  any  claim  to  consistency, 
a  nearer  approach  to  uniformity  in  the  intellectual  standard 
required  for  entrance  than  ever  before,  and  that  there  are 
far  more  secondary  schools  thruout  the  country  fitted  to 
prepare  students  for  college.  Conditions,  too,  in  standards 
of  professional  education  have  enormously  improved, 
and  in  most  parts  of  the  country  the  professional  schools 
are  now  on  the  same  plane  of  requirement  for  admission 
that  is  demanded  by  the  college,  i.  e.,  the  completion  of 
a  good  four-year  high  school  course  or  its  actual  equivalent. 
The  report  directs  attention  to  specific  requirements  that 
are  still  insisted  upon  by  certain  institutions,  and  calls 
for  an  effort  to  make  the  entire  system  of  entrance  require¬ 
ments  more  simple  and  more  responsive  to  the  needs  they 
are  intended  to  serve.  The  time  is  ripe,  it  says,  for  the 
introduction  of  a  simple  and  adequate  method  of  transition 
from  the  high  school  to  the  college,  and  the  road  to  improve¬ 
ment  lies  along  the  direction  of  greater  simplicity  and  more 
cordial  educational  cooperation  between  the  college  and 
the  secondary  school. 

The  chapter  on  Admission  to  Advanced  Standing  in 
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the  college  of  students  from  other  institutions  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  studies  of  educational  conditions  that 
has  been  made  by  the  Foundation  and  one  of  the  most 
important  for  its  bearing  upon  a  perennially  perplexing 
problem  in  college  administration.  With  the  intention 
of  throwing  light  upon  the  matter  from  the  point  of  view 
of  actual  practise,  about  fifty  institutions  were  questioned 
as  to  their  methods  of  procedure  in  the  case  of  such  students. 
It  was  found  that  no  less  than  seven  per  cent  of  the  under¬ 
graduate  body  in  1911-12  came  by  transfer  from  other 
institutions.  There  is  no  uniformity  in  the  method  or 
standard  of  admission  of  such  students.  The  entrance 
requirements  are,  of  course,  an  important  element  in  de¬ 
ciding  questions  of  transfer.  Most  institutions,  however, 
accept  the  work  of  a  college  of  lower  grade,  but  make 
allowances  for  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  preparatory 
work.  Still  more  difficult  than  assessing  the  relative 
value  of  study  in  a  doubtful  college  is  the  decision  con¬ 
cerning  the  quality  of  the  various  studies  that  have  been 
pursued  by  the  student  wherever  he  may  have  come  from. 
Upon  certain  practises  in  judging  the  work  of  other  colleges 
there  is  a  general  agreement.  The  mere  years  spent  in 
another  college  are  seldom  the  basis  for  fixing  the  amount 
of  credit  to  be  given;  almost  all  institutions  estimate  the 
credit  course  by  course.  There  is  less  agreement  as  to 
whether  credit  shall  be  given  for  work  which  does  not 
correspond  to  work  in  the  institution  to  which  the  student 
applies  for  advanced  standing.  Perhaps  even  more  per¬ 
plexing  is  the  rating  to  be  given  to  the  fairly  numerous 
applicants  for  advanced  standing  in  the  college  who  have 
spent  some  time  in  a  professional  or  technical  school  and 
then  desire  to  complete  their  academic  education.  These 
are  but  a  few  of  the  administrative  difficulties  that  beset 
this  increasing  condition  of  student  transfer.  Surveying 
the  whole  matter,  it  would  appear  that  the  time  has 
come  when  it  should  be  possible,  as  it  certainly  is  desirable, 
to  attempt  some  adequate  estimation  of  American  colleges, 
not  only  with  regard  to  entrance  requirements,  but  to  all 
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elements  of  importance  as  they  have  arisen  in  the  integra¬ 
tion  of  the  college  as  a  part  of  a  system  of  education.  In 
the  meantime,  continues  the  report,  the  attempt  should 
be  made  to  recognize,  so  far  as  possible,  as  equal  an  educa¬ 
tion  obtained  in  an  institution  of  similar  ideals.  Strict 
parallelism  of  courses  is  not  necessary;  the  passing  mark 
of  other  good  colleges  should  be  accepted  as  final;  and 
the  demand  should  not  be  made  of  students  admitted  to 
higher  classes  that  the  technical  requirements  of  the  fresh¬ 
man  year  be  made  up,  as  is  frequently  insisted  upon,  pro¬ 
vided  that  all  requirements  of  that  year  in  the  other  college 
had  been  fulfilled.  A  student,  furthermore,  who  possesses 
a  professional  or  technical  education,  or  education  obtained 
in  a  normal  school,  should  certainly  be  credited  with  that 
portion  of  such  education  that  corresponds  to  college  classes. 
Colleges,  finally,  would  do  well,  says  the  report  emphatically, 
not  to  enforce  too  rigidly  their  rules  against  the  admission 
of  students  who  have  been  dropt  elsewhere.  For  years 
to  come,  the  report  concludes,  it  will  require  patience 
and  good  sense  on  the  part  of  those  in  charge  of  admissions 
to  leave  the  way  open  to  the  deserving  student,  and  at  the 
same  time  not  give  encouragement  to  the  ambitious  and 
undeserving  college. 

The  chapter  on  Medical  Progress  calls  attention  to  the 
report  on  medical  education  in  England,  France  and 
Germany,  lately  published  by  the  Foundation  as  a  supple¬ 
ment  to  the  previous  study  of  medical  education  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  This  is  again,  like  its  pred¬ 
ecessor,  a  thorogoing  and  impartial  study,  such  as  has 
not  been  made  before  in  any  language,  of  medical  condi¬ 
tions  as  they  actually  exist  in  the  wide  field  covered  by  the 
report.  The  gratifying  fact  is  shown  that  in  the  eight  or 
ten  stronger  American  medical  schools  the  student  has, 
on  the  whole,  as  good  an  opportunity  to  learn  the  theory 
and  practise  of  medicine  as  does  the  student  in  the  schools 
of  Europe.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  plainly  appears 
that  American  schools  range,  unlike  those  of  Europe 
which  are  practically  everywhere  comparable  in  standard. 
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from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  conception  of  medical  educa¬ 
tion  and  ideals.  This  second  report  on  medical  instruction 
and  its  review  in  the  present  chapter  on  Medical  Progress 
amply  sustain  the  position  previously  taken  by  the  Founda¬ 
tion  that  medical  education  is  primarily  an  educational 
and  not  a  professional  question,  and  that  in  all  of  its  or¬ 
ganization  and  arrangements  the  point  of  view  of  good 
teaching  is  beyond  all  else  the  one  to  be  kept  in  mind. 
The  report  promises,  in  this  connection,  to  continue  the 
work  in  the  field  of  medicine,  and  proposes  at  an  early 
date  to  include  other  subjects  closely  related  to  medicine, 
like  dental  education  and  pharmacy. 

The  chapter  on  University  and  College  Financial  Re¬ 
porting  again  calls  attention  to  the  inadequacy  of  this 
procedure  in  American  institutions  and  to  the  suggestions 
that  have  been  made  in  previous  reports  for  a  proper  ex¬ 
hibit  of  resources,  income,  and  expenditure  by  the  use 
of  simple  forms  that  have  been  prepared  by  the  Foundation 
and  are  available  to  any  institution  that  desires  them. 

The  chapter  on  Advertising  as  a  Factor  in  Education 
is  an  excursion  into  a  field  where  we  are  all  more  or  less 
culpable.  The  objectionable  use  of  advertising  in  education, 
says  the  report,  has  grown  steadily.  The  reasonable  rides 
are  laid  down  that  printed  matter  concerning  an  institu¬ 
tion  of  learning  should  be  given  out  only  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  a  possible  inquirer  to  find  what  he  seeks  and  not 
with  the  idea  of  attracting  students  in  a  competitive  sense; 
that  in  stating  the  facilities  which  the  institution  offers, 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  be  clear,  brief,  and  accurate, 
so  that  the  inquirer  may  really  gain  from  the  printed 
statement  some  conception  of  the  actual  situation  de¬ 
scribed;  that  in  announcing  such  facilities,  the  claims 
put  forward  should  be  sincere,  honest,  and  modest. 

The  chapter  on  Education  and  Politics  is  the  clearest 
and  most  forcible  presentation  that  has  yet  been  made 
of  the  baneful  effects  of  state  politics  upon  education. 
The  report  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  United 
States  the  educational  unit,  like  the  political  unit,  is  the 
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state.  Not  only  has  each  state  government  developed  an 
educational  system  of  its  own,  but  the  independent  colleges 
also  have  growm  in  accordance  with  state  boundaries. 
The  effort  to  free  the  state  institutions  of  learning  from 
party  politics,  the  report  continues,  has  been  a  long  struggle 
that  has  by  no  manner  of  means  come  to  an  end.  The 
politics  which  enters  into  higher  educational  management, 
says  the  report,  commonly  shows  itself  in  the  appointment 
of  a  political  board  of  trustees  who  have  little  or  no 
knowledge  of  educational  needs  and  who  are  ready  to 
gratify  personal  ambition  at  the  expense  of  the  institution; 
in  the  division  and  consequent  rivalry  of  state  institu¬ 
tions;  and  in  the  efforts  of  endowed  institutions  to  obtain 
state  appropriations  without  state  control. 

The  final  chapter  on  Sham  Universities  is  particularly 
concerned  with  the  Oriental  University  in  the  City  of 
Washington,  and  the  happily  defunct  Carnegie  University 
of  Wilmington,  Delaware, 

The  report,  like  its  predecessors,  is  not  only  the  interesting 
annual  record  of  the  direct  activities  of  the  Foundation 
in  the  administration  of  a  pension  fund  in  American  colleges 
and  universities,  but  it  is  a  document,  like  the  rest,  of  wide 
importance,  for  the  proper  understanding  of  educational 
conditions  as  they  exist  in  the  United  States,  It  is  a  matter 
of  far-reaching  significance  that  the  educational  studies 
which  always  form  so  valuable  a  part  of  these  reports, 
and  which  have  been  and  are  an  essential  part  of  the  work 
of  the  Foundation  in  giving  it  a  proper  basis  for  the  award 
of  its  retiring  allowances  to  teachers,  are  to  be  largely 
extended  under  a  Division  of  Educational  Inquiry  with 
a  separate  fund.  This  has  been  made  possible,  as  has 
already  been  stated  in  the  Review,  by  the  gift  by  Mr. 
Carnegie  of  an  additional  endowment  of  $1,250,000, 
the  income  of  which  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  even 
more  extended  studies  of  the  problems  of  education, 

William  H,  Carpenter 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS 

The  fact  that  there  is  a  Tammany  ma- 
Progress  bac^  jority  in  both  houses  of  the  New  York 
Legislature  has  led  to  great  doings  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  New  York  City  school  system.  Early 
in  the  session  a  bill  was  sneaked  thru  the  Legislature  pro¬ 
viding  that  the  City  Superintendent  shall  hereafter  enforce 
the  Compulsory  Education  Law  “  under  the  direction  of  the 
Board  of  Education.”  The  bill  itself  is  not  important 
except  as  an  indication  of  a  reactionary  and  petty  temper. 

Bills  having  a  real  capacity  for  injury  both  to  the  interest 
of  the  taxpayer  and  to  those  of  the  children  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

Assembly  Bill  No.  1212,  identical  with  Senate  Bill  No. 
973,  which  provides  that  the  Board  of  Education  shall  have 
power  to  adopt  and  modify  courses  of  study  for  all  schools, 
without  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Superinten¬ 
dents.  This  would  mean  breaking  down  the  expert  and 
professional  control  of  the  course  of  study  which  has  existed 
for  a  number  of  years  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  schools, 
and  throwing  it  open  to  the  combined  folly  of  the  45  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

Assembly  Bill  No.  12  ii  which  provides  that  three  ad¬ 
ditional  district  superintendents  shall  be  appointed  with¬ 
out  nomination  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents;  and  re¬ 
moves  the  supervision  of  the  directors  of  special  branches 
of  instruction  from  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
The  chaos  that  would  result  from  the  adoption  of  these 
last  two  proposals  is  fairly  obvious. 

Assembly  Bill  No.  1214,  identical  with  Senate  Bill  No. 
972,  which  provides  that  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Education  shall  have  power  to  designate  any  member  of 
the  supervising  or  teaching  staff  to  inspect  and  report  upon 
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any  subject  of  which  the  board  has  cognizance,  or  over 
which  it  has  legal  control.  By  the  terms  of  this  beautiful 
bill,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Education  might,  and 
the  present  President  certainly  would,  designate  some  one 
of  the  City  Superintendent’s  subordinates  to  inspect  and 
report  upon  the  Superintendent’s  own  work.  He  might 
further  designate  each  and  every  member  of  the  supervising 
or  teaching  staff  to  do  particular  pieces  of  work,  and  so 
remove  them  entirely  from  the  control  of  the  City  Superin¬ 
tendent. 

The  noble  thoughts  that  are  embodied  in  these  bills  are 
probably  the  result  of  ignorance,  combined  with  a  fair 
sprinkling  of  malice.  That  the  effect  of  these  bills,  if  en¬ 
acted  into  law,  would  be  to  produce  anarchy  in  the  New 
York  City  schools  is  reasonably  clear. 

It  begins  to  look  as  if  the  “progressive”  President  of 
the  New  York  Board  of  Education  intended  to  join  forces 
with  the  corrupt  elements  in  the  police,  in  order  to  make  a 
glorious  issue  upon  which  the  citizens  may  go  to  the  polls 
next  November  when  a  mayor  is  to  be  elected  for  four 
years.  Perhaps  the  “progressive”  President  has  not 
thought  of  this;  but  other  people  have,  and  are  rubbing 
their  hands  in  gleeful  expectancy. 


New  signs  in  old 
universities 


The  movement  of  opinion  in  the  leading 
universities  of  the  world  is  of  interest  to 
students  of  education  everywhere.  For 
this  reason,  the  Educational  Review  has  arranged  for 
the  articles  on  recent  happenings  at  Oxford  and  on  Oxford 
University  finance  that  have  already  been  announced. 
The  writers  are  men  of  well-known  competence  and  thoro 
information. 

In  the  same  connection  and  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
the  facts  to  the  attention  of  American  readers,  we  are  glad 
to  reproduce  an  editorial  that  has  recently  appeared  in  the 
London  Times  outlining  the  significance  of  w^hat  is  going 
on  at  Oxford  and  at  Cambridge : 
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"Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  in  England  still  very  often,  and  in  many 
quarters  habitually,  spoken  and  thought  of  as  ‘the  Universities.’  Nu¬ 
merically  they  are  only  two  out  of  nine,  or  out  of  ten  if  Wales  is  reckoned  for 
this  purpose  together  with  England.  But  they  stand  apart  from  all  the  rest 
in  their  long  historical  tradition,  in  their  wealth,  equipment,  and  prestige, 
and  in  their  eminence  as  centers  of  culture,  homes  of  learning,  and  trainers  of 
men.  As  regards  the  higher  learning,  the  full  accomplishment  of  the  human 
mind,  they  do  not  merely  set  a  fashion,  but  hold  up  an  ideal  to  the  younger 
sisters  who  have  grown  up  around  them.  Two  things  among  others  are  very 
noticeable  in  them  at  the  present  day,  and  both  of  them  show,  very  signifi¬ 
cantly,  how  these  ancient  institutions  and  the  ancient  studies  in  which  they 
hold  primacy  are  full  of  unexhausted  energy,  can  readjust  themselves  by 
organic  growth  and  not  by  external  compulsion  to  new  conditions,  and  hold 
in  themselves  the  seeds  of  fresh  developments.  One  of  these  is  the  modem 
expansion  of  the  field  of  study.  It  was  only  a  few  days  ago,  for  instance, 
that  a  site  for  a  new  engineering  science  laboratory  was  allocated  at  Oxford. 
Where  classics  and  theology  once  reigned  alone,  or  only  admitted  mathe¬ 
matics  to  an  equal  and  law  to  a  subsidiary  and  incidental  place  beside  them, 
one  after  another  subject  has  vindicated  its  claim  to  a  share  in  the  studies 
proper  to  a  university.  The  field  is  not  yet  fully  covered;  perhaps  it  will 
never  be,  nor  is  it  necessary  that  of  a  multiplicity  of  institutions  of  university 
rank  every  one  should  aim  at  dealing  with  the  whole  of  learning.  It  will  be 
sufficient  if  it  realizes  and  recognizes  that  learning  is  a  whole.  But  the  nine 
Honours  Schools  of  Oxford,  the  thirteen  triposes  of  Cambridge,  even  now  cover 
a  very  large  part  of  the  field  which  is  still  larger,  and  which  in  truth  has  no 
limit.  Nor  has  the  last  word  been  yet  said,  or  the  process  of  expansion  in 
the  field  of  studies  come,  even  temporarily,  to  a  standstill.  Alud  ex  alio 
clarescet:  the  principle  of  growth  feeds  on  the  growth  already  made,  and  each 
fresh  territory  annexed  leads  the  way  to  another. 

‘‘The  other  thing  to  be  noticed  is  the  intensive  cultivation  of  the  traditional 
subjects.  Any  one  revisiting  Oxford  and  Cambridge  now  after  the  interval 
of  thirty  or  forty  years  would  find  the  change  as  great  in  the  pursuit  of  the  old 
studies  as  in  the  introduction  of  the  new.  This  would  be  so  most  of  all  in 
classics.  The  old  ‘  fortifying  classical  curriculum,  ’  fine  in  its  methods,  hard 
in  its  discipline,  narrow  in  its  scope  and  outlook,  has  been  transmuted.  Mod¬ 
em  classical  study  touches  on  life  at  all  points,  takes  it  up  into  itself,  brings  it 
into  focus  in  a  way  which  the  peculiar  quality  of  the  classical  writers  and  the 
classical  civilization  makes,  for  practical  as  well  as  theoretical  purposes, 
unsurpast  and  unreplaceable.  Not  only  specialized  studies  like  archeology 
or  anthropology,  but  history,  art,  economics,  religion,  the  whole  social  struc¬ 
ture  and  organism  of  life,  are  studied  in  and  have  light  thrown  on  them  by 
the  classics. 

‘‘This  twofold  expansion  in  the  scope  and  meaning  of  classical  studies,, 
extensive  and  intensive,  reacts;  it  strikes  backward  and  inward.  Together 
with  the  increasing  specialization  which  is  deplored  as  fatal  to  the  old  ideals 
of  scholarship  there  is  a  growing  sense  of  the  interdependence  of  all  studies, 
the  essential  unity  of  all  culture.  We  may  join  in  the  regret  over  the  disap¬ 
pearance  of  those  old  ideals  without  being  either  reactionaries  or  obscurantists. 
But  we  need  not  deplore  it  unduly.  ‘Men  are  we,  and  must  grieve  when 
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even  the  shade  of  that  which  once  was  great  has  past  away.’  The  old 
ideals  were  noble,  but  they  were  a  mold  which  has  been  broken  by  organic 
growth;  it  had  to  break,  or  to  stifle  the  growing  life  within  it,  which  it  had 
once  fitted,  adorned,  and  protected,  like  a  suit  of  beautiful  plate-armor. 
Or,  to  vary  the  metaphor,  we  may  think  of  the  old  classical  university  with  its 
old  domain  of  classical  study  as  of  an  ancient  city-state  which  has  grown  less 
by  choice  than  by  circumstance  into  an  empire.  It  has  thrown  out  colonies 
and  annexed  dependencies  which  at  first  were  self-assertive,  rebellious,  lookt 
on  by  the  mother  State  with  jealous  eyes,  kept  dependent  and  subordinate 
when  they  claimed  a  due  autonomy,  a  proper  share  in  the  national  councils. 
Gradually,  in  spite  of  wrangles  and  misunderstandings,  this  chaos  of  conflict¬ 
ing  forces  is  growing  into  a  federated  commonwealth.  The  sincere  desire  of 
accommodation  between  what  might  have  been  regarded  years  ago  as  irrec¬ 
oncilable  interests  has  been  well  illustrated  at  Oxford  just  now  in  the  good- 
tempered  discussion  on  the  proper  site  for  the  future  engineering  laboratory. 
It  is  the  latest  proof,  among  many,  that  mutual  understanding  is  growing. 
Mutual  respect  will  come  of  understanding.  Both  together  will  bring  about 
mutual  support.” 


The  project  for  new  universities  in  Ham- 

Higher  education  burg  and  Dresden  is  still  a  matter  of  dis- 

in  Germany  .  .  „  ,  .  i 

cussion  m  Germany,  and  neither  proposi¬ 
tion,  at  least  in  the  form  in  which  it  has  thus  far  been  pre¬ 
sented,  has  found  universal  favor.  The  plan  for  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  Hamburg  university,  which  it  is  proposed 
to  build  upon  the  basis  of  the  existent  Kolonial-Institut, 
provides  for  four  faculties,  viz.,  philosophy,  the  natural 
sciences,  jurisprudence,  and  Kolonial-Wissenschajten, 
which  last  is  to  comprehend  those  subjects  that  have  a 
specific  connection  with  the  overseas  interests  of  the  colonies. 
There  is  to  be,  accordingly,  if  this  plan  is  followed  out,  no 
theological  faculty  and  no  medical  faculty  in  the  new 
institution.  The  Hochschul-Nachrichten,  which  gives  con¬ 
siderable  space  to  a  discussion  of  the  matter,  grants  the 
absence  of  a  faculty  of  theology  as  a  possible  concession  to 
the  spirit  of  the  times,  but  deplores  the  lack  of  a  faculty  of 
medicine,  and  asks  pertinently  why  it  is  not  feasible  to 
make  a  combination  that  would  be  particularly  useful  for 
colonial  purposes,  of  theology  and  medicine,  if  it  is  impossible 
to  have  separate  faculties.  The  institution  that  would 
arise,  if  the  present  plans  are  realized,  the  article  feelingly 
calls  a  “  torso- university.  ”  From  a  similar  point  of  view 
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a  recent  article  in  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  (Remands  “a 
whole  university  or  none  at  all.  ” 

The  organization  of  the  proposed  new  university  in  Dres¬ 
den  has  taken  on  an  entirely  different  shape.  Here  the 
suggestion  is  made  to  constitute  the  university  on  lines  with 
which  we  are  familiar  in  America,  so  as  to  include  together 
under  one  administration  the  university  and  the  technical 
school.  In  accordance  with  this  arrangement,  there  would 
be  no  less  than  seven  faculties  or  divisions  of  instruction, 
and  there  would  arise,  says  the  article  already  quoted,  a 
conglomeration  that,  under  traditional  conditions  that  are 
at  hand  in  Germany  in  the  relationship  between  the  uni¬ 
versity  and  the  technical  schools,  could  only  be  a  mechani¬ 
cal,  but  never  an  organic  unity.  In  comparison  with  the 
Hamburg  “  torso,  ”  the  Dresden  university  thus  constituted, 
says  the  article,  would  be  a  “hydrocephalus  university.” 
With  the  handicap  of  such  a  descriptive  terminology  at 
the  beginning,  it  would  not  seem  that  either  project  is 
destined  to  immediate  realization. 


The  Friedrich  Althoff  Foundation  at  the  University  of 
Berlin  is  announced  to  have  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  a 
membership  of  3,495.  The  purpose  of  the  Foundation  is  to 
provide  assistance  to  the  families  of  deceased  members  of 
the  body  of  instruction  of  the  higher  institutions  of  learning 
under  the  control  of  the  Prussian  Ministry  of  Education,  to. 
the  maximum  amount  in  each  instance  of  1500  marks. 
Privy  Counsellor  von  Bottinger,  who  has  already  given  the 
Foundation  120,000  marks,  has  promised  still  further  to 
increase  its  capital  when  the  membership  reaches  a  total  of 
5,000. 

In  the  technical  schools — Technische  H ochschulen— -of 
Prussia  there  were,  during  the  academic  year  1911-T2,  83 
successful  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Engineer¬ 
ing,  of  whom  44,  or  a  round  half,  were  in  the  divisions  of 
Chemistry  and  Mining.  The  catalog  of  university  pub¬ 
lications  that  has  been  issued  since  1885  by  the  Royal 
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Library  in  Berlin  is  hereafter  to  contain  the  technical 
dissertations,  which  is  again  an  indication  of  the  academic 
recognition  that  has  ultimately — if  tardily — ^been  given  to 
these  subjects  in  Germany.  Pending  the  appearance  of  the 
list,  the  Society  of  German  Engineers  has  undertaken  the 
publication  of  a  list,  arranged  according  to  subject  matter, 
of  the  dissertations  that  have  been  presented  for  the  Doctor 
of  Engineering  degree. 


The  Association  of  German  Societies  of  Women  Students 
has  demanded  the  extension  to  women  of  the  right  to  be 
admitted  to  the  university  as  docents,  as  also  the  admission 
of  women  physicians  to  practise  in  the  medical  service  for 
students  of  the  university. 


Plans  that  have  met  with  universal  approval  have 
recently  been  submitted  by  the  consulting  architect  of  the 
city  of  Berlin,  Ludwig  Hoffmann,  for  the  long-talked-of 
transformation,  as  a  group,  of  the  buildings  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity.  The  plan  proposes  to  extend  wings  from  the  back 
of  the  present  main  building  so  as  to  provide  an  open  park¬ 
like  space  with  fountain  and  seats.  A  broad  passageway 
is  to  lead  thru  the  middle  of  the  old  university  building 
and  thru  the  new  wings.  Still  further  back  of  the 
present  main  building  is  to  be  a  large  semi-circular  place 
surrounded  by  open  colonnades.  Properly  carried  out,  this 
plan  will  finally  do  away  with  a  heterogeneous  group  of 
buildings  that  have  no  sort  of  architectural  relationship 
to  the  university  buildings  proper  or  to  each  other,  and  will 
give  distinction  and  a  greatly  increased  dignity  to  the 
whole. 


Wisdom  “There  is  a  natural  law  which  bids  us  find  the 

othe^se^*^  deepest  founts  of  folly  beside  the  highest  seats 
of  learning.  Our  older  universities  have  thru- 
out  their  career  furnished  many  instances.  Not  only  have 
lost  causes  and  dead  philosophies  found  an  asylum  or  eveu 
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a  resurrection  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge  (for  there  is  little 
substance  in  the  more  liberal  claims  made  for  the  latter), 
but  new  follies  find  a  favorable  nidus  in  these  academic 
groves.  In  a  highly  intellectual  environment  every  notion 
flourishes  and  runs  to  seed :  hygiene,  estheticisni,  psychics, 
and  the  rarer  varieties  of  religious  and  philosophical  cults, 
all  the  educational  and  literary  fads  find  a  congenial  soil 
and  groups  of  fanatical  adherents.” — The  Nation  (London), 
March  i,  1913. 

“All  great  things  have  enemies  who  hate  them  because 
they  are  great.  All  beautiful  things  have  enemies  who  hate 
them  because  they  are  beautiful.  All  established  things 
have  enemies  who  hate  them  because  they  are  established.” 
— Stanley  Leathes  in  The  Times  (London)  Educational 
Supplement,  March  4,  1913. 

The  march  of  “For  after  all,  tho  it  needs  repeating  in  every 

folly  civilization,  madness  and  courage  are  the  very  life 

of  all  art. .  .  The  virtue  of  an  industrial  society  is  that  it  is  always  more  or 
less  sane.  The  virtue  of  all  art  is  that  it  is  always  more  or  less  mad.” — From 
an  interview  in  the  New  York  Evening  post,  February  25,  1913. 

We  take  it,  then,  that  the  outlook  for  the  participants  in 
an  industrial  society  is  distinctly  black.  If  art  continues  to 
grow  and  spread  at  its  present  amazing  rate,  the  artists 
will  have  the  industrialists  locked  up  in  sane  asylums 
before  many  years  have  past. 


